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Citizen Franklin of Philadelphia 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 45. 
DeporaH FRANKLIN, his wife. 


Satty — Saran FRankLIn, 8, their 
daughter. 

EBENEZER KINNERSLEY, 40, friend and 
fellow-experimenter of Franklin’s. 

Miss Wuits, a young lady of Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss CuiayTon, a young lady from 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Dr. Tuomas Bonn, 40, friend of 
Franklin’. 

MINISTER 

MERCHANT, middle-aged, rich. 

MEcuANIC, somewhat younger, neat. 

Quaker, middle-aged. 

Men and Women, a few, visiting 
Franklin. 

Serrine: A room in Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s house in Philadelphia, one after- 
noon in the summer of 1751. 

At Rise: Room is empty. Soon Mrs. 
FRANKLIN, a simple, sturdy, middle- 


aged woman enters from right, shaking 
her head worriedly. Crossing the room, 
she pauses in center as the open book on 
the tea-table catches her eye. With a 
shake of her head, she takes it to the 
corner table, where with difficulty she 
finds a place for it and puts it down 
carefully, open as before. As she gazes 
in disapproval for a moment at the 
disarray on FRANKLIN’S table, 8-year- 
old Saran FRANKLIN, known as 
SALLY, comes in quickly from left. 

Satty: Mama, Miss White and another 
lady are at the door. 

Mrs. FrRanKuIn (Turning): More visi- 
tors! (Crossing to left) I declare, we 
might as well be living in the public 
square, since Pappy began playing 
with that electric fire. (At left now, 
she turns and sees SALLY quietly about 
to slip off right.) Sally Franklin! 
Pappy has company enough in there 
without you. And do I have to tell 
you again to keep away from where 





he’s experimenting. You might get 
hurt. 

(Say, looking disappointed, turns 
and comes back to center. Mrs. 
FRANKLIN exits left. After a moment, 
Say glances to left, then to right, and 
slowly moves towards right again. Just 
as she reaches extreme right, her mother 
reénters with two fashionably dressed 
young ladies. The ladies carry fans 
which they use frequently. Hearing 
them, SALiy turns quickly, and goes 
nonchalantly towards corner table.) 

Mrs. FRANKLIN: Run along, Sally. 

Sauiy: Yes, Mama. (She goes off left.) 

Mars. FRANKLIN (With a touch of pride): 
My daughter. 

Miss Wuirte: She’s growing very rap- 
idly, isn’t she, Mrs. Franklin? .. . 
May I present my cousin, Miss 
Clayton, of Charleston? 

Miss CiayTon (A southern belle): How 
do you do, ma’am? (Mrs. FRANKLIN 
nods in acknowledgment.) 

Miss Wuire (Rapidly): She’s visiting 
Philadelphia, and of course wishes to 
meet all our interesting people. 

Miss Ciayton (With a drawl, but vi- 
vaciously): In Charleston there’s 
much talk about Mr. Franklin’s 
electrical experiments. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN (Pleased): Way down 
there? 

Miss Cayton: Yes, indeed! (Eagerly) 
Is it true that he has invented a rod 
that will conduct lightning harm- 
lessly into the earth, leaving the 
house safe? 

Mrs. FranxKuIN: He thinks so. 

Miss Crayton (Impressed): Indeed! 
. . . As soon as I reached Phila- 
delphia, ma’am, the first thing I 
asked my cousin was to be taken to 


meet Mr. Franklin. 

Mrs. FraNnKuIN: Well — he’s in there 
(Indicating right), doing some of his 
experiments for other visitors. Better 
hurry. (The two girls start to right.) 

Miss Crayton (Stirred at the thought of 
excitement, pauses, eyes shining): But 
— isn’t it dangerous, Mrs. Franklin? 

Mrs. FRANKLIN: Some say yes, and 
some say no. (With a sigh) My hus- 
band doesn’t seem to think so. (The 
girls go off right. Almost at once there 
is a loud report, and they come rushing 
back, followed by several men and 
women. All stream across the room so 
hurriedly, arms and clothes fluttering, 
that the effect is comical.) 

Mrs. FRANKLIN (Alarmed): What was 
that? 

Visitors (As they flee): The experiment. 
... The electricity. . . . Hit Mr. 
Franklin. . . : 

Mrs. FraNnKuIN: Oh! (She hurries to 
right, and almost bumps into EBEN- 
EZER KINNERSLEY, a friend of FRANK- 
Lin’s, entering quickly. He is excited 
and fluttery, but not frightened.) 

KINNERSLEY (About 40): Keep calm, 
Mrs. Franklin, it’s all right. Ben was 
stunned by an electric shock for a 
few moments, but he’s all right. 
(Waving his hands wildly) Keep 
calm, keep calm! (He turns to go back 
to the other room, but halts as Bensa- 
MIN FRANKLIN enters slowly. FRANK- 
LIN at 45 is big and sturdy. He wears 
simple clothes of good material.) 

Mrs. FRANKLIN (Going to him, alarmed): 
Oh, Ben, you’ve hurt yourself! 

FRANKLIN (Walking slowly, still a little 
dazed, but cheerful): Don’t worry, 
Deborah, I’m all right. It stunned 
me for some moments, but I’m al- 
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most myself again. I think I'll sit 
down. (Mrs. FRANKLIN takes his arm 
and helps him to the rocker down 
right.) 

Mrs. FranKuIN (Shaking her head as 





























































f she watches him anxiously): I was 
t afraid of it, but you kept saying 
? there was no danger... . (From 
d left enters Dr. Tuomas Bonn, a man 
- a few years younger than FRANKLIN. 
le He is smiling, but at sight of FRanx- 
re LIN sitting down with difficulty he 
ng hurries over.) 
nd Bonp: Ben Franklin! What’s wrong? 
80 Mrs. FRANKLIN: Bless you, Dr. Bond 
uJ, — you couldn’t have come at a better 
time. 
yas FRANKLIN (Seated): Now, now, Deb- 
orah. (To Bonn, humorously) Thomas, 
nt. you behold a soldier-experimenter 
Mr. wounded in the battle for scientific 
knowledge. Preparing, with the as- 
: to sistance of Kinrersley here, to kill a 
EN- turkey for tomorrow’s dinner by 
NK- electricity, I carelessly completed an 
“ited electrical circuit by touching the 
wires and chain connecting two 
alm, charged jars with my free hand — 
was with the result that I, and not the 
or a turkey, took a considerable shock. 
ight. (He chuckles.) It reminds me of the 
Keep story of the Irishman who, about to 
_ back help himself quietly to some gun- 
ENJA- powder, bored a hole in the powder 
,ANK- cask with a red-hot poker. When the 
wears smoke cleared away — (He stops. 





The other men smile.) 
Bonn (Looking him over carefully): If 
you feel no pain — 
FRANKLIN (Smiling): None, except in 
my vanity. 
Bonn (Drily): Hm. I don’t treat that 
organ. (Satisfied that FRANKLIN is 
































unharmed.) Well, Ben, I came on a 
particular matter, but I think I had 
better return tomorrow. 

FRANKLIN: No, Thomas. You remem- 
ber what Poor Richard says: Never 
put off till tomorrow what you can 
do today. (With a chuckle) And now 
and then I even take my own advice. 

KINNERSLEY: If you will excuse me, 
I'll take my leave. (Hesitantly) You 
won't want to see me tomorrow, Ben? 

FRANKLIN: Of course I shall. We'll go 
ahead as planned. I'll want your 
assistance. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN: But Ben . 

FRANKLIN: It’s all right, dear. (Smil- 
ing) The cause of progress can’t wait 
upon our moods. (70 KINNERSLEY) 
I'll expect you tomorrow, at the 
same hour. (KINNERSLEY bows and 
goes off left.) 

Mrs. Franxutn: I declare, Ben, you 
can be the stubbornest soul! (She goes 
off left, shaking her head.) 

FRANKLIN: Well, sit down, Thomas. 
(Bonp takes the chair beside him.) 
What particular matter is it? 

Bonn: It concerns my plan for a hospi- 

tal—a public hospital, to which 

anyone, even the least prosperous 
among us, could come when he 
needed medical attention. There is 
no such establishment in the prov- 
ince, nor in any of the colonies. (He 
rises and paces back and forth as he 
continues, with feeling.) If we could 
bring the sick to one separate build- 
ing well-equipped for treatment, thus 
assuring them of proper and constant 
care, which would at the same time 
protect the public from contagion. 
. . . (He pauses and turns to Franx- 
LIN.) Many immigrants to America 


lie sick in unoccupied houses and on 
islands in the Delaware, in danger 
themselves and a menace to all 
Philadelphia. If we had such a well- 
equipped hospital, our doctors could 
restore them to health and useful- 
ness, to the benefit of Pennsylvania 
province! 

FRANKLIN (After a moment): I’ve heard 
a little about your plan, Thomas, but 
only in a most general way. 

Bonp (Half-apologetic): I did not come 
to you with it, because I felt it was 
too remote from your interests. But 
I find I am often asked by those to 
whom I propose subscribing: “Have 
you consulted Franklin about this 
business? What does he think of it?” 
And when I tell them I have not, 
supposing it rather out of your line, 
they do not subscribe, but say they 
will consider it. And there the matter 
remains. . . . It seems there is no 
such thing as carrying a public- 
spirited project through without 
your being concerned in it. 
FRANKLIN (Smiling): Thomas, I’m 
afraid you're exaggerating ——to a 
purpose. But come to dinner tomor- 
row with all the details of the project, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised if you 
found not only a subscriber, but one 
who is ready to solicit subscriptions 
from others as well. 

Bonpv (Happily): If you support it, so 
will most of Philadelphia. I thank 
you, Ben, with all my heart... 
and expect me tomorrow! (He goes off 
left excitedly. FRANKLIN takes out a 
large handkerchief and wipes his face 
and neck with it, as if he is hot and 
perspiring. Relaxing, he rocks himself 
slowly for a couple of moments. Then, 


struck by an idea, he sits up. He gazes 
down at the rocker strips, then glances 
at a spot shortly overhead. Rising, he 
goes up behind the rocker and looks at 
its back. Now he smiles and nods. 
From left enters Mrs. FRANKLIN.) 


FRANKLIN (To himself): Yes, that will 


do it. . . . (Noticing her) Deborah, 
I’ve just thought of a device to keep 
me cool in this weather — without 
my lifting a finger! (He chuckles.) 


Mrs. FRANKLIN (Staring at him): Ben 


Franklin! What now! 


FRANKLIN: It’s very simple. I attach a 


thin iron rod to the back of this rock- 
ing-chair, with one end bent and 
nailed to one of the rockers, and the 
other end curving up just over my 
head. Then I fasten a hinged fan to 
the upper end of the curved rod with 
wires connecting down to the rocker. 
Swinging the rocker with my foot 
will set the fan to waving back and 
forth over my head — (Chuckling 
again) as I said, without my lifting a 
finger. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN: I declare! What next! 


. . « (Recalling her purpose) Ben, 
there’s the Reverend Mr. Jacks to 
see you. 


FRANKLIN: Send him in. (She exits left. 


FRANKLIN glances at the rocker again. 
He next goes down on his knees to have 
a close look at one of the strips and the 
bottom. Enter the Minister. His smile 
of greeting changes to a look of amaze- 
ment as he sees FRANKLIN’S position. 
He remains watching nervously for a 
few moments, then clears his throat.) 


Minister: Ahem. (FRANKLIN is too ab- 


sorbed to hear. Louder) Ahem! 


FRANKLIN (Poking his head forward un- 


der the chair): Oh— Mr. Jacks. 
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(Quietly, without embarrassment, he 
rises and dusts off his knees, then wipes 
his face with his handkerchief, as he 
says) I’ve just had an idea for an 
effortless fan. Please sit down. (He 
indicates the chair next to the rocker. 
The Minister, still staring from 
FRANKLIN to the bottom of the rocker, 
seats himself, then turns to the busi- 
ness at hand.) 

Minister: Mr. Franklin, you have 
contributed regularly to the support 
of Christ Church, and have helped us 
in our business affairs, these many 
years now. 

FRANKLIN (Sitting): Yes, Mr. Jacks? 

Minister: I hope you will not con- 
sider us burdensome, sir, if we come 
to you again. 

FRANKLIN (Pleasantly): Not at all. 
What is it you wish? 

Minister: It has been decided to build 
a steeple on Christ Church and to 
buy a chime of bells for it. We have 
voted to invite you to serve on the 
board of managers appointed to 
raise the funds. (Enthusing) Think of 
it, Mr. Franklin, we shall have the 
first steeple in Philadelphia, and from 
its high place, the bells will ring out 
our call farther and clearer than ever 
before in Pennsylvania! 

FRANKLIN (Thoughtfully): The first 
steeple and chimes in the province. 
It should encourage others. . . . I 
shall be glad to serve. And you shall 
have my subscription. 

Minister (Rising): You are the most 
public-spirited man in all of Pennsy]l- 
vania, Mr. Franklin! I shall only say 
we are most grateful to you 

FRANKLIN (Rising): You need not be. 
(Reminiscently) I have received so 
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many benefits from men —to say 
nothing of the blessings of Provi- 
dence — that I have been able to re- 
tire in my middle years from the 
cares of business, with ample means 
to spend the rest of my life in the 
leisure I love, pursuing my philo- 
sophical studies and experiments. I 
should be most ungrateful if I did not 
take every opportunity to contribute 
to the well-being of my fellow-men. 

Minister (Shaking his head sadly): 
If only your conception prevailed 
throughout the world. (Brightening) 
Perhaps some day it will. Again, our 
thanks, Mr. Franklin, and good day. 

FRANKLIN: Good day, sir. (The Mrn- 
ISTER takes a few steps to the left, then 
turns back. FRANKLIN has resumed 
studying the rocking-chair.) 

Minister: Mr. Franklin — 

FRANKLIN (Absently): Yes? 

Minister: Some of our parishioners 
have been approached to subscribe 
to a fund for building a Jewish re- 
ligious house in Philadelphia. 

FRANKLIN (Turning, but his mind evi- 
dently still on his invention): Well? 

Minister: They wished me to find 
whether it is true, as is being said, 
that you are among the subscribers. 

FRANKLIN (Absently, as before): Oh, 
yes — members of the Hebrew So- 
ciety came to me. . . . I subscribed 
five pounds. 

Minister (Impressed): Five pounds, 
sir! . . . And did you also sign an 
appeal for subscriptions, addressed 
to members of all religious denomi- 
nations? 

FRANKLIN: Why, yes. I thought it 
would be most Christian for all to 
help. 








Minister (Marveling, but without any 
hint of prejudice): For Christians to 
help non-Christians. . . . 

FRANKLIN (Quietly, but with full atten- 
tion now): I believe in helping every 
sincere religious effort. I believe there 
is a body of fundamental principles 
common to all sound religion, though 
the forms in which these principles 
clothe themselves appear differently 
to different men. I think no man 
should attack the religion of another, 
and that all men should be free to ex- 
plain the faith they hold. In short, I 
think the things that divide men are 
bad — the things that unite men are 
good. 

Minister (After a moment, quietly): 
Thank you. I shall tell our parishion- 
ers. (He bows and goes off left. FRANK- 
LIN remains looking after him for a 
moment or two, then turns to the rock- 
ing-chair. ) 

FRANKLIN (Wiping his forehead with a 
handkerchief): Yes—TVll begin on 
that fan now — and enjoy it all sum- 
mer. (He goes to right and is about to 
exit, when Mrs. FRANKLIN enters from 
left.) 

Mrs. FRANKLIN: Ben — 

FRANKLIN (Turning): Yes, Deborah? 

Mrs. FranKuin (Wearily): More visi- 
tors. Seems all Philadelphia is bent 
on calling today. 

FRANKLIN (Resignedly): Send them in. 
(She exits left. He hesitates a moment, 
then goes off right. From left soon enter 
three men —a richly dressed Mer- 
CHANT, middle-aged; a somewhat 
younger Mecuanic, neatly dressed; 
and a middle-aged QUAKER in typical 
clothes. They show surprise at the 
empty room, and look at each other 


questioningly. The Mercuant takes 
out a handkerchief and mops his face. 
FRANKLIN reénters from right, carry- 
ing a long, thin, iron rod.) 

FRANKLIN (Cordially): Hello, friends. 
(As they gaze curiously at the rod) I 
think I’ll have something that will 
be a blessing in this hot weather — 
a fan, to be worked solely by a 
rocker. 

Mercuant: That would be a blessing. 

Mecuanic: Show it to us as soon as it’s 
ready, Ben. 

FRANKLIN (Holding the rod upright 
against the back of the rocking-chair) : 
This will do. (Going to right) I'll just 
put this away, and be at your service 
in a moment. Do sit down. (He exits 
right. MercHant and MecHANIC 
cross to left and take the two chairs 
there, bring them back and place them 
just to left of FRANKLIN’s rocker. The 
QuaKER takes the chair at right of 
rocker. FRANKLIN reénters without the 
rod.) 

FRANKLIN (Seating himself in the rocker) : 
Well, friends, are you come on busi- 
ness or pleasure? 

Mercuant (Rapidly, smiling): It is 
ever a pleasure to see you, Franklin. 
And so, though our purpose is seri- 
ous, we are here in pleasure. 

Mecuanic: Though it may not pleas- 
ure you. 

FRANKLIN: You have snared my curi- 
osity. What is it? 

Mercuant (After a pause): It is a mat- 
ter that has lately been discussed by 
some of the leading citizens of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mecuanic: And they most are whole- 
heartedly behind it. 

FRANKLIN (With a trace of impatience): 





FRANKLIN: Too often. 


Behind what, friends? 

QuakeER (Slowly): It is proposed, Ben, 
to elect thee to the General Assem- 
bly —as a representative of Phila- 
delphia. (Pause. FRANKLIN looks from 
one to the other slowly.) 

FRANKLIN (With a wry smile): I hoped 
that proposal died in 1748, when it 
was first put forward. When I turned 
over the active management of my 
printing business to my partner, 
three years ago, I declined a similar 
nomination because I wanted to pur- 
sue my studies and experiments at 
my leisure. These have been three 
happy years for me — and not alto- 
gether useless to society. . . . 
Mecuanic: We know. . . . But Ben, 


you of all people realize there are 
critical times just ahead. The welfare 
of Pennsylvania, and of all the Brit- 
ish colonies in America, is being 


threatened. We need the ablest 
brains of the province to lead us. 
Surely you will do your share. 
FRANKLIN (Rises and walks across room, 
then half way back halts and raises his 
head): In my leisure, I have not alto- 
gether neglected the public’s service. 
As postmaster of Philadelphia, as a 
justice of the peace, and now further 
as a member of the Common Council 
of the city, I do what I can. 
Mercuant: For fifteen years now, you 
have been clerk of the Assembly — a 
mere recorder of the debates and acts 
of the men for the most part far less 
qualified to represent the interests of 
the people. Hasn’t that situation 
ever tried your patience, challenged 
your wisdom? 

. . . But, friends, 
how can I give up my chief pleasure 


— the joys and satisfactions I derive 
from my scientific experiments, my 
useful little inventions, my philo- 
sophical speculations? 


Mecuanic: Because the common good 


demands it. (Rising, earnestly) You 
yourself said, Ben, when the war be- 
tween Britain and France ended 
three years ago, that the treaty of 
peace did not solve the problems of 
the colonies. The British colonies 
occupy the seaboard as far: as the 
Alleghenies; the French retain Can- 
ada on the north and Louisiana on 
the west. But the domain of the 
friendly Indians of the Six Nations 
— the land between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi — was not clearly 
defined in the treaty, and is being 
gradually encroached upon from all 
sides. 


Mercuant: Worst of all, we have 


learned . . . (Impressively) that the 
French plan to build a line of forts 
along the West, from Niagara down 
to the junction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela rivers. 


FRANKLIN (Startled, takes a step towards 


him): No! That would hem us in, 
prevent our necessary expansion 
westward, and lead eventually to our 
conquest by the King of France! 


Mercuant: French agents are already 


stirring up the warlike Indians against 
us. And even the friendly Six Na- 
tions begin to waver. They see the 
growing strength of the French, our 
own continued military weakness, 
and they resent the scornful treat- 
ment they receive at the hands of 
the proprietors of the province. They 
say the sons of William Penn are not 
like their father, who was a just and 





generous man. 

Mecuanic: They will, I fear, side with 
the strongest power, the French — 
unless we act to retain them. 

Quaker: We must make a just and 
effective treaty with the Six Nations. 
Thee, Ben, must go into the Assem- 
bly and labor for this. Thee must 
overcome the opposition of the pro- 
prietary party to the rights of the 
people and the people’s Assembly. 

Frankuin: I, Ben Franklin, printer . 

Mercuant: The majority will rally to 
your leadership. Everyone remem- 
bers your great exertions to form a 
Militia Association and your other 
defense measures in the last war. The 
merchants will be with you, the 
mechanics will be with you, and in 
your resistance to the injustices of 
the proprietors most of the Quakers 
will rally to you. 

QuakER: The liberties of Pennsylvania 
are in danger at the hands of its 
proprietors — 

Mecuanic: The security of Pennsyl- 
vania is in danger at the hands of the 
French and Indians, through the neg- 
lect and selfishness of these same 
proprietors and the indifference of 
too many citizens. We must rally for 
the liberties and safety of Penn- 
sylvania! 

(During the preceding speech, 
FRANKLIN stands facing the lower left 


corner, absorbed in thought, eyes on 
the ground. Thus he remains for two 
or three seconds after the MECHANIC 
finishes. Then he looks up. He still 
faces the corner, but his vision is far 
away.) 


FRANKLIN (Slowly at first, but soon with 


increasing fire): We must rally for the 
liberties and safety of Pennsylvania. 
. . . Aye, friends, for that and more 
— much more! (He turns to them.) 
For the liberties and safety of all 
British America! . . . Each colony 
and province must arouse itself to 
strengthen its own defenses — and 
at the same time all must meet to- 
gether through their delegates to 
plan the broader, common defense 
against the French and Indians. . . . 
The colonies must all join hands! 
(The others have caught the vision from 
him. They gaze at him and beyond him 
with shining eyes.) 


Mercuant (After a pause): The col- 


onies . . . must all join hands. 


Mecnanic: Ben Franklin — you are 


most assuredly our man! 


FRANKLIN (After a moment, slowly): 


Perhaps I am. . . . Yes, friends, I 
shall be a candidate for the General 
Assembly — a candidate of the peo- 
ple — for liberty and security. . . . 


THE END 


(Copyright 1942 by Bernard J. Reines) 
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The Road to London 


by Judith Elder 


Characters 

HAMNET SHAKESPEARE, a dreamy boy, 
high strung and moody. His frailty is 
the result of illness that ultimately 
proves fatal. (He must not be played as 
effeminate or precocious.) 

SUSANNAH SHAKESPEARE, a plump, 
rosy, smug little person, bursting with 
importance. 

ANNE SHAKESPEARE, William Shake- 
speare’s wife, an embittered woman of 
forty, old before her time. She comes of 
practical yeoman stock. There are 
flashes of strange starved tenderness 
toward her children. She is easily 
harassed by trifles, touchy and domi- 
neering. 

JupDITH SHAKESPEARE, Hamunet’s twin 
sister, an elfin vivid girl, brimming 
over with high spirits. 

SETTING: A sunny corner of the garden 
at New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, 
early spring of the year 1596. 

At Rise: Shakespeare’s son, HAMNET, 
is sitting in a chair reading. He looks 
up from his book as his sister, Su- 
SANNAH, comes swinging through the 
gate. 

SusaNnnaH (Panting and gleeful): Ham- 
net! See what I’ve fetched from mar- 
ket for thy supper. (Produces bird 
which she has been holding behind her 
back.) A fat wood pigeon! I'll make 
haste to get it plucked and drawn. 
Just feel that fine plump breast! 
(HaMNET winces and draws back as 


she thrusts the bird under his nose.) 

SusaNnnaH: Why, sirrah, what ails thee 
now? 

Hamnet (Weakly): Take it away. For- 
give me, sister, but I — I cannot eat 
it. "would choke me in the throat. 

SusannaH: Out upon your silly whims! 
Many’s the time I’ve watched you 
gorge a pigeon pie until methought 
both cheeks would burst. 

Hamnet (His eyes drawn against his 
will to the dead bird): ’Tis so like the 
bird Judith brought home last 
Michaelmas. We nursed its broken 
wing and fed it on grubs and barley 
water till it was fit to fly. Why, this 
might be its mate. Those thin grey 
streaks barring the nether wing! 
That wing must have soared yester- 
day as blithe and free as any song. 
And now — and now — 

SusANNAH: Goats and monkeys! You 
may blubber away now but when 
you smell the good rich stew that 
Mother makes, I'll warrant you'll 
change your tune. 

ANNE (Calling from within): Is that 
you, Judith? 

SusannaH: No, Mother! ’Tis I, already 
back from market. 

ANNE (Enters from house, wiping hands 
on apron): What? Are you back so 
soon? And no sign of that feckless 
girl! (Sees Hamnet, blinking back 
tears.) How now? What have we 
here? 





Susanna: A fine wood pigeon. I gave 
threepence ha’penny for’t since you 
bade me fetch some rare dainty for 
his lordship’s supper. And now he’ll 
none of it. 

Anne: Why, boy, what means this 
freak? Hast thou no better thanks for 
thy sister? She’s trudged a full mile 
to town in the heat of the noonday 
sun to please your ticklish palate. 

Hamnet (Gulping): Indeed I thank her 
for her pains. But, truly, mother, I 
cannot stomach that bird. No more 
than the trapped hare you bought 
yesterday. These dead wild things 
—I cannot tell you why they hurt 
me so— Father would understand 
— if he were here. 

ANNE: He indeed! Many’s the pigeon 
was mark for his bird bolt when he 
was at your age! He’d be the first to 
flout thee out of this humour — if 
only he were here! (Stifles a sharp 
sigh and quickly pulls herself together.) 
Come, dear lad, this is but a whim of 
your sickness. We’ll serve up this 
bird right tastily and see thou relish 
it to the last morsel. (Enter JupitTu 
in a dishevelled state, her arms filled 
with bluebells and budding branches.) 

ANNE (Hands on hips, sharply): Well, 
my fine madam, where have you 
been gadding these three hours past? 

Hamnet (Breaking in with a quick cry 
of delight): Judith! The first blue- 
bells! Where didst pluck them? 

Jupitx: Why, I followed the upper 
path along the river’s edge to that 
fern dell where Father used to take 
us. I found it carpeted with bluebells, 
thick, so thick that you might pluck 
from noon till sundown and ne’er 
miss one. I sat there, gathering all 


I could hold, and watched the road 
to London rolling out below. 

Anne: A pretty way to waste the after- 
noon! (Exit SusaNNAH with a smug 
toss of her head.) Make haste now, 
Judith. Change that bedraggled 
skirt and help thy sister with the 
kitchen chores. 

Hamnet (Catching Jupitn’s hand as 
she hesitates beside his chair): Nay, 
prithee, Mother, let her stay and 
talk to me. Only a little while! It 
does me good to hear where birds are 
nesting and what flowers mark 
spring’s first dalliance in her vagrant 
way. Only five minutes, Mother! Let 
her stay. 

ANNE (Grudgingly): Five minutes, 
then. (Jo Jupitn) Do not tire him. 
He’s been in a sad humour all the 
day. (Exit into house.) 

Jupitu (After a darting glance over her 
shoulder): Hamnet! I’ve such news. 
As I was running back across the 
fields, I met—who d’ye think? 
Three guesses. 

HaMNET: Queen Mab. 

JupitTH: Guess again! 

Hamnet: Titania? Or Puck perhaps? 

Jupitu: Nay, this is sober earnest. 

Hamnet: Truly you stare so wide me- 
thought it must be one of the faery 
folk. Out with it, sister! My wits are 
spent. 

Jupitu (Rocking her knees with excite- 
ment): Tom Durgin. 

Hamnet: Not the lad whe played in 
Henslowe’s company at Lammas 
tide? 

Jupitu: Even so! Yet, hark to this. At 
dawn tomorrow he sets out for Lon- 
don to join Burbage’s troupe. 

Hamnet (Slowly): Then he’ll see Father. 


— 
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JupiTH: See him, forsooth! He’s going 
to act the clowns and fools in his 
plays. And he says he’ll take us with 
him, straight as the road to London 
runs to the Globe theatre itself. 

Hamnet: Judith! Are you clean dis- 
traught? London — tomorrow — us! 

JupitH: Not a whit. We’ve but to cull 
such necessaries as we may need for 
travel and bestir ourselves at cock- 
crow tomorrow morn. Tom will not 
wait. We must be up betimes to 
strike the road to London. 

Hamnet: But, Judith, thou’rt a maid 
and ’tis not seemly for maids to 
tramp the high roads wastrel fashion. 

JupitH: Hast thou not two suits of 
clothes to your back, good sir? I'll 
go in boy’s attire, even as Julia, 
Rosalind and the other gallant lasses 
in Father’s plays. 

Hamnet: "Twill well become you. But, 
Judith, London town is full three 
score miles. Our legs will soon be 
weary. 

JupiTa: “But Judith! But Judith.” 
Learn some other burden to your 
lay and quickly, prithee. Mind you 
Father’s song: 

(Sings) “Jog on, jog on the footh- 
path way 
And merrily hent the stile-a 
A merry heart goes all the 
way, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 
We'll sing that catch along the Lon- 
don road. He’s not yet put it in a 
play but we'll make a round of it 
between us three. And lighten our 
heels with talk of London town and 
Father’s plays. 

Hamnet (Catching fire from her): Lon- 

don and Father! O, just once to see 


Those domes and spires pricking 
*gainst the blue, 

The jostling crowds about the thea- 
tre, 

The courtly gallants, and, perchance, 
one day 

Queen Bess herself! Just to see it 
once! 

And still once more to sit by Father’s 
side, 

Each of us perched on one arm of his 
chair, 

Just once again! 

Jupitu: Once! Why, we'll do it half a 
hundred times! 

We'll walk with him, making those 
streets our own, 

Till each round cobblestone from 
Bow to Shoreditch 

Is as much ours as every tree and 
hedge 

Of budding hawthorn in these Warick 
lanes. 

Hamnet (Faltering): But must we go 
tomorrow, Judith dear? I feel so 
weary and the way is long. 

JupitH: Come! Thou must don my 
petticoats forsooth! 

Hamnet: April is very lovely here in 
Stratford. And London town is far 
away and strange. I fain would take 
the road but not — tomorrow. 

JupitH: But, Hamnet, we must go to- 
morrow. I’ve laid all pat with Tom. 
We two must slip away ere supper 
time to meet him. 

Hamnet: Ere supper time? This very 
eve? 

Jupitu: Aye, within this very hour, 
you dreaming numbskull. When he 
passes by this house, he’ll whistle 
thrice. Thus! (She whistles three 
times.) He swears if one or both of us 





do not come forth ere the third blast 
is sounded, he’ll on his way. So, if 
Mother sets me to churn or mind the 
stew pot, you must sally forth when 
you hear Tom’s signal. 

Hamnet: And, then, what must I do? 

JupiTH: Use your wits. Plan with Tom 
where we shall meet, what baggage 
bear and, above all, make sure he 
understands this is no prank. He 
little thinks we'll come in sooth. 

Hamnet: But think you Father will be 
glad to see us? 

JupitH: Glad! When we'll make his 
fortune! Now he can put on the play 
he vowed he’d keep till we’re of age 
to play the twins. He little dreams 
we've shot up half a head since last 
he came to Stratford. (Enter ANNE 
unobserved by the children.) 

JupitH (Continuing with growing en- 
thusiam): We'll act Viola and Sebas- 
tian, you and I! Think how the pit 
will roar and clap me on when I 
fight the lean witted, fat faced Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek. I begged Father 
to let me run him through but — 

ANNE (Breaking in): What is this talk 
of fighting? Answer me, Judith. 
Whom would you fight? And where? 

JcupitH (Thoroughly rattled): Only on 
the stage — in London — in a play 
—one day, far off—as Father 
promised — 

AnNE: Good lack, Judith! Will you 
never cease picking up your Father’s 
cranks and catchwords? His lightest 
fancies lodge in your feather brain 
like seeds wafted from thistledown to 
start a crop of weeds. 

JupitH: But, Mother, this is no fancy. 
Tis a play. Father’s writing a play 
for us two. He taught us scenes last 


time he came home. "Tis his most 
beautiful play, all about twins, a 
boy and girl just like us. And he’s 
vowed solemnly he’ll not give it to 
Burbage until we’re of age to play 
the parts. 

ANNE (Angrily): Enough of such bab- 
ble. Your part is to play dairymaid, 
Miss Minx. The cream has been 
curdling in the churn this past half 
hour. 

JupiTH: I hate the churn. I want to act 
in London. And Father says I shall. 

ANNE: What? He’d take you to Lon- 
don. I knew Hamnet would catch the 
town fever and must go in time but 
you and Susannah belong with me. 
The road to London’s not for women 
folk, my lass. 

Jupitu (Stamping her foot): I won’t be 
“women folk.” I’m just a girl. And 
Father needs girls for his plays. It 
tries him sore to hear his best love 
verses mangled by squeaking boys. 

ANNE: Love verses! Aye, there’s the 
rub. I must speak plain and sweep 
your head clear of this madcap scheme 
once and for all time. You, a maid, 
cannot play upon the London stage 
where even the most brazen hussies 
of the town dare not show their 
painted faces. "Tis not be thought 
on. Love! The chief traffic of the 
stage, both on the boards and off, 
forsooth. Would your father see his 
child clipped in the close embrace of 
some low player chap for all the town 
to see? 

JupitaH: Nay, Mother. Father says 
he'll play all my lovers himself. 
Romeo, Proteus, Orsino, none but 
he. He needs must shave his beard 
to play Orlando when I’m Rosalind. 
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Anne: A pretty laughing stock at his 
years. Still I’m glad he shows thus 
much care for thy innocence. 

JupitH: But, Mother, you don’t know 
how lovely Father’s plays are. Yet 
hark to a bit from this one. He calls it 
“What You Will” for he swears our 
wills, not his, have ruled him through 
it all. Hamnet! Get up and play the 
scene where you save me from the 
duel. 

ANNE: Nay, thy brother’s too weak to 
play at duels, silly feckless wench! 
Besides I’ve scant time for play 
acting. 

JupitH: Nay, Mother, stay a moment! 
Hamnet can play Father’s part. 
That’s sitting still and looking mel- 
ancholy and should suit his humour. 
You must know he is the Duke whom 
I serve as page in disguise. I’ve fallen 
fathoms deep in love with him but 
he’s enamored of the lady Olivia 
and — 

AnNE (Folding her arms): Dispatch 
then for I have a mind to see what 
stuff o’ dreams Will has crammed 
into your heads. 

Jupitu (To Hamnet): Come, you must 
fold your arms as Father does. Let 
us begin without more ado. (She 
kneels beside his chair.) Let’s take our 
cue from the end of the song. 

Hamnet: “How dost thou like this 
tune?” 

JUDITH: 

“It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where love is throned.” 

HAMNET: 

“Thou dost speak masterly. 

Mine eye upon’t, young though thou 
art, thine eye 

Hath stayed upon some favor that it 
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loves. 


Hath it not, boy?” 

Jupitu: “A little, by your favor.” 

Hamnet: “ What kind of woman is’t?” 

Jupitu: “Of your complexion.” 

Hamnet: “She is not worth thee, 
then. What years, i’ faith?” 

Jupitu: “About your years, my lord.” 

HAMNET: 

“Too old, by heaven. Let still the 
woman take 

An elder than herself; so wears she 
to him, 

So sways she level in her husband’s 
heart.” 

ANNE (Breaking in): Are these thy 
father’s words? 

JupitTuH: Ay, but there’s more to come. 
Mark you what follows. 

HAMNET: 

“For, boy, however we do praise 
ourselves, 

Our fancies are more giddy and 
unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost 
or wort 

Than women’s are.” 

Jupitu: “I think it well, my lord.” 

HAMNET: 

“Then let thy love be younger than 
thyself 

Or thy affection cannot hold its bent; 

For women are as roses whose fair 
flower, 

Being once displayed, doth fall that 
very hour.” 

Anne (Shrill with fury): Have done! 
I’ll hear no more. So this is what he’s 
taught his son and mine! To flout 
and mock at me with words like 
poisoned barbs to probe the old 
wound in my heart of hearts! 

Hamnet (Frightened and bewildered): 


Mock you, Mother? Why, we have 
but spoke the words set down in the 
play. 

Anne: The play! Oh, how I hate these 
plays! They’ve stolen my husband, 
body, mind and heart till all that’s 
left of the Will I knew and loved is a 
shell of a man who sits brooding over 
a mass of parchment, scratching till 
late into the night with a quill pen. 
His only talk is of the playhouse and 
his fine friends in the city and never 
a ‘word for me but some bitter jest 
with a sting in its tail. He’s off to the 
woods with you two while Susannah 
and I drudge at home and now you 
bring me the fruit of those vagabond 
hours. Ripe pulp of fine phrases rot- 
ten at the core of sense! Would I 
could tear those plays in as many 
shreds as they have torn my heart! 
JupitH: Tear up Father’s plays! Heaven 
forbid! 

ANNE (Catching Judith by both shoul- 
ders): Go now to your churn, I say, 
and let’s hear no more of this vulgar 
traffic of plays and players. (Drags 
her toward house.) 


Anne: Enough of this coil. Get you to 


your churn. 


Jupitu (Wrenching out of her hold, runs 


to Hamnet): Tom Durgin — listen 
for the whistle. Tell him at cock 
crow by the mere’s edge — (HAMNET 
nods but his eyes are troubled. He sits 
white and shaken from the scene after 
ANNE has dragged JupitxH indoors. 
Her shrill voice fades offstage. There 
is about thirty seconds silence until a 
whistle is heard. Hamner lifts his 
head as it sounds a second time and at 
the third blast struggles to his feet. He 
takes a few uncertain steps across the 
stage toward the gate, totters and col- 
lapses in chair with a stifled groan. 
SUSANNAH’S voice is heard singing 
within. She appears in the doorway 
bearing a deep dish pie.) 


SusANNAH: Just smell, Hamnet! Here’s 


my pigeon, toothsome and juicy 
tucked under his crisp brown cover- 
let. Smell, brother, smell! (She sees 
HaMNET and stops short with an ex- 
clamation of dismay. The dish drops 
to the floor with a crash.) 


THE END 


Jupitu: I can’t go in! I won’t! Not yet! 


Love from Bud 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FrREep SAUNDERS. 
AGNES SAUNDERS, his wife. 
Bup SaunpeErs, their son. 
Bitty SaunpErs, his young brother. 
Rusy, the colored maid. 


True: The present. A week-day evening. 
7:30 P.M. 

Piace: The Saunders home in Glenview, 
a small American city. 

Sertine: The living room. The Saunders 
family live in their living room, and 
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as a result, it has sort of grown up with 
them. 

At Rise: Frep Saunpers enters left, 
lazily buttoning his smoking jacket, 
and carrying a folded newspaper un- 
der one arm. FReEp is like your neat- 
door neighbor. Now and then his fam- 
ily seems to “get his goat,” but usually 
a dry sense of humor comes to his and 
their rescue. As he crosses toward the 
large easy chair upstage right, he fishes 
a pipe from the pocket of his jacket and 
blows through it tentatively. He stops 
stage center and blows again, his cheeks 
puffing out, but the pipe is plugged. He 
goes to the desk right and opens one of 
the little inside drawers and scrambles 
through its contents with one finger. 
Then he opens the one on the other side 
and does the same. Finally, he gives up, 
turns and calls. 

Frep: Agnes—oh, Agnes! (AGNEs, 
his wife, enters left. AGNES never lets 
anything get her down, and when she 
sounds serious, she may be kidding. 
Even Frep, who has been married to 
her for some time, never quite knows.) 

Aqness: Yes, dear, I heard you the first 
time. 

Frep: You wouldn’t by any chance 
know where my pipe cleaners are, 
would you? 

Agnes: Right where you put them, 
Fred. (She goes to a large vase on the 
mantel and fishes out a package of pipe 
cleaners.) In the vase Aunt Hattie 
gave us for Christmas. 

Frep: Hmmm-n, I thought that must 
be good for something. Thank you, 
my dear. What would I do without 
you? 

Aanes: I’ve often wondered. (She 

smiles at him.) I’m going upstairs 





and see that the baby’s all right. I’ll 
be down in a few minutes, Fred. 
(She starts off left and Bun, who is 
nearly seventeen, enters left, bumping 
into her.) 

Aanes: My goodness, Bud, where’s the 
fire? 

Bup: Sorry, Mom. (AGNES goes out. 
Frep has selected a pipe cleaner from 
the package and is “plumbing” his 
pipe.) 

Bun: Dad, where’s Billy? 

Frep (Tries his pipe again and smiles as 
all is clear. He looks up): What’s 
that? 

Bup: Where’s Billy? 

Frep (As he lights his pipe and settles 
down into the easy chair): I don’t 
know. 

Bun: Well, I’ve got to see him. 

Frep (He has opened his paper and is 
anxious to get at it, but now he raises 
his eyebrows quizzically): You have? 
But didn’t you see him all during 
dinner? 

Bup: Yes, but — well, I want to see 
him kind of — privately. 

Frep: Hmmm-m, this touches me, Son. 
It does, indeed. This indication of 
comradeship — this sudden affection 
for your little brother. 

Bup (Staring at him): Huh? . . . Oh, 
for gosh sakes, Dad. If you knew 
what he’d done — well, never mind. 
(He stalks off left. Frep leans back, 
opens his paper and starts to read. In 

a moment, the door right of fireplace 

opens and Bri1y enters. Buty is 

eight years old and a regular boy. He 
comes in accompanied by a buzzing 
sound. The buzz comes from a large 
button on a string suspended between 
his hands. The button twirls round and 





round as he moves his hands back and 
forth in a “playing-the-accordion” 
motion. He stands buzzing the button 
a few moments until Frep looks up 
from his paper.) 

Frep: Billy, that is a very interesting 
experiment in centrifugal force — 
but must you keep on? 

Buty: No, sir. (Putting the button and 
string in his pocket) Pop, what would 
you do if someone owed you some 
money and he wouldn’t pay it? 

Frep (Back in his paper): Send him a 
bill, Son. 

Bitty: Yeah, but just supposing you 
had something of his — wouldn’t 
you keep it if he didn’t give you the 
money? 

Frep: I might — but you’d better see 
your lawyer, Son — he’ll know. 

Buty (Mystified): What'd you say, 
Pop? 

Frep: I don’t know — look, Son; I’ve 
started this column three or four 
times — s’posing you ask me tomor- 
row? 

Buty: But, Pop — (Rusy, the colored 
maid, enters left. She is large, usually 
smiling, but at the moment she seems 
vexed.) 

Rusy: Oh, here yo’ are, Billy. If yo’ 
wants to scrape out that pan for the 
icing from the cake, you’d better 
hurry afore I does the dishes. 

Bruxy (His faee lighting): Gee, you bet! 
Thanks, Ruby. (He runs off left. 
Rusy stands half frowning at Frep, 
who is once more absorbed in his pa- 
per.) 

Rusy: Mistah Fred — 

Frep (Puts the paper down resignedly) : 
Yes, Ruby? 

Rusy: Wheah’s Mis’ Agnes? 


Frep: I don’t know. The last I saw of 
her she was going up to see after the 
baby. 

Rusy (Frowning): She shouldn’t be 
doin’ that tonight. I'll take care of 
that chile. . . . Mistah Fred, ain’t 
you two gwine no place this eve- 
nin’? 

Frep: Not that I know of, Ruby. (He 
is behind his paper again. Rusy 
wrings her hands and shakes her head 
and then goes and stands squarely in 
front of Frep.) 

Rusy: Mistah Fred, did yo’ like that 
special good dinner yo’ had tonight? 

Frep (He looks up and is surprised to 
see her so near): Did I what? — 
What’s that? 

Rusy (A little more vehemently): Ah 
said, did yo’ enjoy that special dinner 
yo’ had this evenin’? 

Frep: Oh, why, yes, certainly — cer- 
tainly did, Ruby. Are you sure your 
budget can stand chicken in the 
middle of the week? 

Rusy (She is insulted): Mistah Fred, 
I do declare—how dare yo’ say 
about that budget business to me? 
— Ain’t I been doin’ and cookin’ for 
yo’ and Mis’ Agnes evah since yo’ all 
got married and theah ain’t nevah 
been a word before — 

Frep: Now, now, Ruby, wait — I’m 
sorry if I said anything to hurt your 
feelings — that was a glorious din- 
ner — a banquet for kings — a feast 
for the gods — why, Ruby, you know 
you’ve given us excellent meals for 
so long that we just take them for 
granted —hmm-m, ever since we 
started, eh? That’s a long time, 
Ruby. 

Rusy: I'll say it is. Eighteen yeahs, 





Mistah Fred. (Slowly and with em- 
phasis) Eighteen yeahs to this very 
day. 

Frep: Yes — yes. (He hopes everything 
is all right now and wants to get back 
to his paper.) Well, Ruby, let’s hope 
it'll be another eighteen, eh? (And he 
goes behind the paper. Rusy, hands on 
hips, stands scowling for a moment. 
Then her eyes light on a large “ single 
date”’ calendar on the desk. It shows a 
very large May 16th. Of course any 
date will do. She marches over to the 
desk, grabs the calendar, then goes up- 
stage center and plumps it promi- 
nently in the middle of the mantel- 
piece. Then with another glare toward 
Frep, she exits left. Frep ventures a 
peek from behind his paper, notices 
the calendar, shakes his head in be- 
wilderment, then settles down again. 
In a moment Aaness enters left. She 
has changed into a brighter dress and 
fluffed her hair out a little. Frep looks 
up and smiles at her.) 

Frep: Ah, here you are. Sit down, my 
dear. 

Aanes: Oh, dear, Fred, you aren’t all 
settled down for the evening, are 
you? 

Frep: All settled down? Well, I haven’t 
had much opportunity so far, but I 
was hoping — Agnes, did you change 
your dress? 

Aanes: Yes, Fred. 

Frep: Why in the world did you do 
that? 

Aenes: Can’t a woman change her 
dress if she wants to? 

Frep: Are you going somewhere? 

Aanes: To tell you the truth, Fred, I 
had a distinct impression we might 
be going to the movies. (FREp looks 


surprised. AGNES catches sight of the 
calendar.) My, my, what a strange 
place for the calendar! 

Frep: Yes, that’s what I thought, 
Ruby just put it there. 

Aanes: Did she really? Well, now, 
maybe it’s not a bad idea to change 
things around now and then — keeps 
one from getting too set, don’t you 
think? 

Frep: What’s that? 
think? 

Aenes: I said changing things around 
keeps one from getting set, don’t 
you think? 

Frep: Oh, well, I rather like things the 
way they are. What are you planning 
on moving? 

Aanss: Oh, I don’t know. (She glances 
around the room, and sees their wed- 
ding picture standing on the desk. She 
goes to it and picks it up.) Well, you 
take this wedding picture of ours — 
it’s been on the desk year after year. 
Why not put it on the mantel? (And 
she stands it neat to the calendar.) 

Frep: Hmm-m, looks a trifle crowded 
to me. 

Aangs: Why, not at all, Fred, and so 
appropriate, don’t you think? Wed- 
ding picture — calendar — calendar 
— wedding picture. I always say 
there’s nothing like a calendar and a 
wedding picture to bring back mem- 
ories. 

Frep: (Reminiscently): Yes, Agnes — 
memories. . . . Do you remember 
how I forgot the ring? 

Aanes: Well, of course, you always 
have been forgetful, dear. 

Frep: I resent that. It’s the only im- 
portant thing I’ve ever forgotten. 

Aqngs: Is it? (She looks at him quizzi- 


What don’t I 





cally. There is the sound of a noise 
offstage left, and Bun’s voice is heard 
off.) 

Bup (Off. Shouting): Hey, you better 
give me that, or I'll — I'll — (His 
voice 1s drowned by clattering footsteps 
getting louder as they come downstairs. 
Buxy races on left, stops quickly and 
dodges upstage from the door. Bup 
follows immediately, his momentum 
carrying him toward stage center be- 
fore he can stop. Bry tries to escape 
left. but Bun grabs him by the collar 
just in time, dragging him back into 
the room, and as they struggle, Bitty 
sprawls flat on the floor and Bup 
comes to rest astride his stomach.) 

Bup (Breathlessly): All right, Short 
Pants, now I’ve got you — come on, 
give it to me. 

Bitty (Still squirming): I won’t —I 
won't — not till you give me my 
quarter! 

Bun: All right then, I'll take it. (He 
tries to get at one of Bitiy’s pockets.) 

Bixy (Shouting): No — no — no! 

Aanes (She has been watching the per- 
formance in some amazement): My 
goodness, do we have to have a cy- 
clone right in the middle of the living 
room? Fred, can’t you do something 
about it? 

Frep: I hope so. 

Aanezs: I’m sure they’ve awakened the 
baby. I'll have to go up again. (She 
crosses and goes off left. Frep rises, 
walks downstage and stands looking 
down at the boys.) 

Frep: Excuse me, but may I interrupt 
this — er — discussion for a mo- 
ment? 

Bitty: Pop, he — he owes me a quar- 
ter. Make him give me my quarter. 
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Bup: Quiet — 

Frep (Before Bup has a chance to go 
on): Quiet — that, my son, is the 
most constructive suggestion I’ve 
heard in some time, and now in view 
of the fact that you two have made 
me arise from the comfort of my 
chair, would it be asking too much 
for you both to stand up? 

Bup (Getting up): Oh, all right. (He 
straightens his tie and brushes spots 
from his trouser knees. Bi.y gets up, 
too, but he doesn’t try to straighten 
anything.) 

Frep: That’s better. Now in cases like 
this, I believe it’s customary to start 
with the plaintiff. Billy, you seem to 
have a grievance. 

Bruxy (Belligerently): Vil say I have! 
He owes me a quarter and he won’t 
pay it to me. And he better pay it, 
that’s all I got to say. 

Bup: But, Dad — 

Frep: Just a minute, Bud. Billy has 
stated his case succinctly and I must 
admit that barring evidence to the 
contrary, it seems a just one. Do you 
owe him a quarter? 

Bun: Well, yes-s — 

Buty: See, Pop, see? 

Frep: Now — now, Billy, the defense 
has a turn, you know. (Turning to 
Bup) So you admit the debt. Do you 
also admit the charge of — er— 
reluctance to pay it? 

Bup: I — right this minute I haven't 
got it. 

Frep: Oh . . . Son, my deepest sym- 
pathy. I’ve been in your position 
more times than I like to recall. This 
seems to be a case for the pauper’s 
court. 

Bun: But, Dad, you don’t understand. 
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He’s got something of mine — some- 
thing very valuable, and I’ve got to 
have it. 

Frep: Hmm-m, something valuable — 
of course that’s a little vague — 

Bruty: If he won’t tell you, I will! 

Bup: But you promised not to — 

Bitty: So did you promise to give me 
my quarter! 

Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes. Why is it I 
always have to have my private af- 
fairs dragged out in front of the 
whole family? 

Buty: If you’d paid me — 

Bup: Quiet! All there is to it, Dad, is 
that — well, I bought a little birth- 
day present, and I asked him to stay 
home and take it from the delivery 
man so — well, just so no one else 
would have to bother about it. 

FRED (With a twinkle): Very thought- 
ful of you. 

Bruty: It’s a present for that Sally 
Jordan, and it may be little, but I 
bet it cost plenty. That’s why he 
didn’t want anyone to know. 

Bup: What’s the difference what it 
cost? I guess I can save my allow- 
ance if I want to. 

Frep: It seems to me that sufficient 
complications have arisen. Perhaps 
I'd better see the article in question. 

Bup: But, Dad — 

Frep: I think it’s best, Son. Come, 
Billy, out with it. (Brtiy fishes into 
his trouser pocket and produces a 
small white box and hands it to Frep.) 

Bun: In his old pocket. He’s probably 
ruined it. 

Frep (Looking at bor): No, it seems in 
good shape. (He opens it and takes 
out a sizable brooch of the “better- 
costume-jewelry”’ variety.) 
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Frep (As he looks at it): Hmm-m, very 
nice. ... 

Bun: Isn’t it a beaut, Dad? Do you 
think she’ll like it? 

Frep: Yes, Son — the female of the 
species invariably likes jewelry, but 
there comes to my aging mind the 
question of propriety — 

Bun: Er — propriety? 

Frep: When I was your age, it was 
considered that a nice box of flowers 
was the proper — 

Bun: Flowers — oh, for gosh sakes! 

Bitty (Chanting impishly): Flowers — 
flowers — a tisket, a tasket, a little 
yellow basket -— 

Bup (Savagely): You shut up! Listen, 
Dad, flowers are old-fashioned — 
Frep: Yes, I know they are — one of 
the most old-fashioned things there 
are — but still — (He places the brooch 
in the box and slides it into his side 
pocket.) I think we’d better consult 
your mother. (Then as Bun is about 
to protest) No, Bud, your mother will 

be the final judge. 

Bup: But, Dad — (Aenss enters left 
again.) 

Aaenes (Brightly): Joanne wasn’t cry- 
ing at all. I suppose she thought it 
was no use. What chance would she 
have against her brothers? 

Bup (Looking at his father): Well, 
Dad — 

Frep: Well what? . . . Oh, yes. . 
Agnes, we have something very im- 
portant to show you. (He fishes into 
his pocket and pulls out the package 
and takes it to AGNES.) 

Aaness: Fred — 

Frep (Opening the box and showing the 
pin): My dear, do you think this 
would be appropriate for a man to 





give to his best girl? 

Bup: Yeah, Mom - 
think? 

Acnes: What do I think? Oh, Fred 
Fred, darling, you hadn’t forgotten 
after all. You were just teasing me! 
(Holding up the pin in front of her) 
Why, darling, I love it — it’s beauti- 
ful! (She puts her arms about him. 
Bun, standing left, is looking horror- 
stricken. FrEp is smiling and looking 
bewildered at the same time as AGNES 
embraces him.) 

Frep: I — I’m glad you like it. 

Aanes: And here I thought you’d for- 
gotten our anniversary — oh, Fred! 

Frep: What? Me forget — me forget 
our anniversary? How could I? 
(Pointing to calendar) Why, I always 
remember May the sixteenth! (Bubp 
is about to open his mouth, but Frep 
waves him to silence with frantic ges- 
tures over AGNES’s head. She finally 
pulls away from FReEp and admires the 
pin again, going to mirror.) 

Acnes (Turning): Oh, Fred, it’s so 
lovely — did you pick it out all by 
yourself, or did the boys help? 

Bitty (Snickering): Bud helped. 

Aanes: He did? 

Frep: Oh, yes — er — yes. Bud was a 
help — a great help. In fact I don’t 
know what I’d have done without his 
help. 

(Buty snickers again.) 

Acnes: And what’s so funny about 
that, Billy? 

Brtty: What? Oh, I don’t know. Noth- 
ing, Mom. I just feel good, I guess. 

Frep: Ah, Billy, my boy, of course you 
feel good — we all feel good, and 
why not? I’ve always said there’s 
nothing like anniversaries. 


what do you 


Aanges: There certainly isn’t — espe- 
cially when you get a present like 
this. (She is still admiring it.) 

Bup (Coughs): Er — speaking of pres- 
ents, Dad, it kind of reminds me - 
Sally Jordan is having a birthday ina 
couple of days and I just can’t figure 
what I’m going to give her. (BILLy 
snickers.) 


Frep: What’s that? Birthday — well, I 


suppose young ladies do have birth- 
days. Mother, he’s growing up. 


Aanes: Yes, yes— oh, Fred, in our 
own small way history is repeating 
itself. Do you remember the first 
present you ever gave me? 

Frep: Yes, yes, of course I do. 

Acnes: You don’t at all, but it was a 
lovely bunch of flowers. 

Frep: Flowers? Why, of course it was 
flowers! You see, Bud, flowers! Very 
suitable. (He fishes out a bill.) Here’s 
a dollar. (AGNEs is sitting down now 
in chair left and is engrossed in her 
pin.) 

Bubp: A —a dollar? 

Frep: Oh, I suppose flowers do cost 
more than they did when I was your 
age. (He produces another bill.) Here, 
make it two dollars. 

Bun: Well — uh — gee, thanks, Dad, 
but — (FRep sees it isn’t enough. He 
makes a slight gesture toward AGNES 
and the pin, moves his lips as though 
asking, “How much?” and holds up 
three fingers questioningly. Bup shakes 
his head and holds up four fingers.) 

Bup (In a low voice): Plus tax. (FREp 
resignedly shells out two more dollars 
and some change. Bitty has been 
watching and now comes toward Bup 
with hand outstretched. Bup frowns 
and Frep quickly digs down again 
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and produces half a dollar. He puts it 
in Brxy’s hand.) 

Frep: Here, Billy, how about fifty 
cents for you? You boys have been so 
good helping me keep all this a secret 
from your mother. 

Bup (With a little salute to his father, 
showing everything is all right now): 
Glad to help you out, Dad. 

Bruxy (Being big, too): Yeah — yeah — 
me, too, Pop. 

Aenes (Looking up): Oh, you really are 
darlings, all of you. This is quite the 
nicest surprise I’ve ever had. (She 
turns the pin over.) I’ve always 
wanted a pin like this — and with a 
safety clasp, too. (She notices some- 
thing on the back of the pin and starts 
to laugh, then chokes it back, putting 


her hand over her mouth.) 

Frep (Looking at her apprehensively): 
My dear, is something the matter? 
Aaness: I — I just noticed the engrav- 

ing — 

Frep: Oh — the — the engraving — 

Bup: Gee, there — is engraving, isn’t 
there? 

Acnes: Yes. (Frep and Bun stand 
dumbfounded.) 

Aanes (Holding up the pin): Look 
“Love from Bud.” (They still stare. 
AGNEs walks over to Frep.) Oh, Fred, 
it was so sweet of you to remember. 
I'd almost forgotten that I used to 
call you— Bud. (Frep smiles broadly 
now, and AGNES just smiles as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Illustrious Voyager 


by Riley Hughes 


Characters 

Martin WaLDSEEMULLER, 

geographer. 
Marco Poo, the quite late explorer. 
DioGcensEs, the very late philosopher. 
ARISTOTLE, equally late philosopher. 
Americo Vespucci, the late voyager. 
CHRISTOPHER CoLumBus, the late ex- 

plorer. 


the late 


Scene I 

Settinc: A pleasant corner of the 
Elysian Fields. (On earth, the time 
would be reckoned as toward the end of 
the sixteenth century.) 

At Rise: Marco Po.o, a swaggering 
type, is seated on the rude bench, a 
huge unrolled map on his knees. 
WALDSEEMULLER, small, fussy, is 
standing behind Poo, nervously look- 
ing over his shoulder. 

WALDSEEMULLER: That’s what started 
the whole unfortunate business. This 
map of mine. 

Powto (Holding it closer): Hmm. This 
is very good. 

WALDSEEMULLER: I can assure you, sir, 
that the mistake was not intentional. 

Poo: What? Oh, that tedious business! 
(Comfortably) I very much doubt 
that either of them will be considered 
below as having so much as ap- 
proached my exploits. (Looking in- 
tently at map again) Master Waldsee- 
miiller, you have drawn Cathay well 
on your map. Very well. But of 


course you had the book of my ad- 
ventures. 

WALDSEEMULLER: My principal au- 
thority, sir. No one else had ven- 
tured for — so long. Then some two 
centuries — as time is reckoned be- 
low — after your journeys, the great 
Portuguese travels began. Around 
Cape Verde at first, then more and 
more, until Diaz reaches the Cape of 
Good Hope. A half dozen years later 
Columbus sails westward to find the 
glory of the East. (Breaking off, in 
anger) Then this lying traveler, this 
Amerigo Vespucci, claims to have 
discovered a new world to the West. 

Poxo (Consulting the map): This new 
world of yours can fit five times over 
in my Cathay. 

WALDSEEMULLER (Warmly): But its 
discovery was the greatest feat since 

. . er, since your travels. 

Poto: Hmm. Well, perhaps. You were 
telling me about this — Columbus. 
WALDSEEMULLER: The very mention of 
his name is a reproach to me. See 
on the map where I have caused to 

be printed the word “ America?” 

Po.o: Yes. (Pointing) Here. 

WALDSEEMULLER (Sadly): Would I had 
put “Columbia,” for, alas, I soon be- 
came convinced that Columbus dis- 
covered this new world, and not 
Vespucci. But I had been tricked by 
a work in Latin, the Novus Mundus 
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—the New World, that is, Master 
Polo — in which this Amerigo claimed 
to have discovered a fourth quarter 
of the world. That was how I came to 
name this new world America. Oth- 
ers followed me in this error, but 
soon it was learned that Columbus 
was the true discoverer. How they 
mocked at me, the geographers of 
half the states of Europe! 

Povo (Lightly): Such things have hap- 
pened before, little geographer. We 
explorers are free with our claims. 

WALDSEEMULLER: True, Master Polo, 
but we geographers have a duty to be 
accurate. All along, had I known it, 
it was Columbus, the Genoese, who 
ventured. Columbus who had the 
idea that by sailing West he might 
arrive at the fabulous East of your 
travels. Columbus who brought back 
strange men and hammered things of 
gold. 

Poo (Musing): So Cathay drew him 
to herself, this Genoese .. . her 
riches, her great lands . . . 

WALDSEEMULLER: The infidel lay astride 
the middle portion of the eastward 
journey. To fall in infidel hands 
meant slavery, death. There had to 
be another way. 

Poxo: Vespucci sought it, too? 

WaALDSEEMULLER (Pacing agitatedly): 
That mountebank! Unscrupulous im- 
postor! To think I called him “ TIllus- 
trious Voyager”! I, Martin Waldsee- 
miiller, named a quarter portion of 
the earth in honor of a nobody. His 
is the fame that eclipses the glory of 
princes. . . . All because I, in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm over the discov- 
ery of a new world, attributed that 
discovery to him. I have wronged 
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the name of a great and good man — 
of the Lord Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea, the illustrious Columbus. 

Poxo (Rising lazily): It would seem to 
me, Master Waldseemiiller, that you 
are too greatly excited over so little a 
cause. The New World! Pah! The 
size of a thumbnail on the map. 

WALDSEEMULLER: But if there were 
something I could do! Some way I 
could make redress. If I could only 
explain. 

Porto: You have seen these men? Er 
. . . here, I mean? 

WALDSEEMULLER (Taken aback): But, 
sir, I could not. I am but a geog- 
rapher, a mere scholar. 

Poto: You met me, did you not? You 
have talked with Marco Polo. Al- 
most as though he were one of your 
duller pupils, too . . 

WALDSEEMULLER: I meant no offense, 
sir. It happened that I was walking 
in the corner of Elysium assigned to 
me. I had seen no oneforsolong .. . 
and then you were kind enough to 
ask me about my map. 

Poto (Tolerantly): Yes, little geog- 
rapher, I asked you about your map. 
In fact, I may say I discovered you. I 
have been here so long, and there is 
so little to discover — even Elysium 
is so quickly explored — that I shall 
even take credit for having discov- 
ered you. (Quickly) You say this 
Columbus is an honest man? 

WaLpsEEMULLER: An honest and a 
greatly wronged one. 

Poto: Good! 

WALDSEEMULLER (Shocked): Good? 

Poto: For our purpose, little geog- 
rapher, for our purpose. There passes 
this way each decade — (He raises a 





sextant to his eye and “shoots”’ the 
sun.)}— at precisely this time, a 
friend to honest men. Or so he would 
be, could he find one. Even in Elysium 
they are hard to come by. 

WALDSEEMULLER: You jest. 

Po.o: Yes, I jest. But you will find my 
friend Diogenes of help. 

WALDSEEMULLER (Overcome) : Diogenes, 
the philosopher. . . . 

Poxo: Seeking still the honest man. We 
will give him purpose. 

WALDSEEMIULLER: He will take me to 
Columbus? 

Poo: And to Vespucci, too. He ap- 
pears a scoundrel after my own heart, 
that one. (Enter Diocenss, right, 
with his lantern tucked under his arm.) 

Poo: Well met, Master Philosopher. 
You are in good time; right to the 
tenth of the century. You have given 
up your quest, I see . . 
your light. 

Diogenes (Humorously): You are as 
great a rogue, Master Traveler, as 
when last we met. This concealment 
(Indicating lantern) is by way of 
tribute to you. 

WaLDsEEMULLER: Master Diogenes, I 
am but a humble scholar, an un- 
known geographer. I am honored. 

Poto (Indicating Wa LpsEEMULLER): 
Here you have an honest man. A 
painfully honest man. He wishes to 
set right the errors of history. 

Di0GENEs: So! 

WaALDSEEMULLER: If you could arrange 
it, great Diogenes, that I might see 
Columbus, true discoverer of Ameri 
— of the New World. He has been 
wronged and his work set at naught. 

Poto: And I wish to see the great 
Vespucci, the false discoverer. The 


. concealed 


rogue has a continent named after 
him. Not so great a land as my 
Cathay, you understand, but enough. 

Diocenes (Dryly): One would think, 
Master Explorer, that two centuries 
of historical immortality would have 
lent you dignity. (Pause) A meeting 
can be arranged. . . . 

Poto: And we can decide between 
them! We shall soon know who is the 
rogue and villain. 

DioGcenss: Not “we,” Master Polo, for 
you have decided already. There 
shall be a judge. 

WALDSEEMULLER: Might I suggest, if 
it pleases you, Diogenes, that we ask 
Aristotle, wisest of the ancients and 
himself discoverer that the world is 
round, to decide the case. 

Diogenes: A brilliant choice, Master 
Geographer. (To Poo) It is agreed? 

Poo (Doubtfully): I can see that as a 


man of action I am going to be out- 
numbered and outshouted, but what 
matter? It is agreed. 
DiocEnes: Come then, gentlemen. 
Poo: To our sport! 
WALDSEEMULLER: To see justice done. 
(They go out.) 


» * 


Scene II 

Tre: A short while later. 

SettinG: Another corner of the Elysian 
Fields. 

Ar Rise: ARISTOTLE is pacing back and 
forth. WALDSEEMULLER sits uneasily 
on the bench. The map is rolled and 
placed beside him. 

WALDSEEMULLER (Timidly): Perhaps 

. some other time? 
Aristot_eE (Halting): Time is one here. 
WALDSEEMULLER (Half rising): But it 
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may not be opportune. . . 

ARISTOTLE (Motioning him down): Re- 
main. You have given me much to 
think about, Master Waldseemiiller. 
You have filled out the outline of my 
knowledge, pierced the mists. (Com- 
ing over, picking up the map and un- 
rolling it) 1 was wrong about Africa, 
of course. And yet, was it not logical 
to hold that the southern seas are 
afire, that no vegetation can live 
there, that men cannot survive the 
flaming waters? 

WALDSEEMULLER: We all make mis- 
takes, it seems. I myself was mis- 
taken about the discoverer of the 
New World. The evidence seemed to 
indicate that one Amerigo Ves- 
pucci — 

ARISTOTLE (Curtly): So you have told 
me. (Placing map on the bench, he re- 
sumes his steady pace.) I will hear 
them both. (Enter Diocengs.) Wel- 
come, Diogenes. 

DioceNnEs: Hail, master-philosopher. 
(He sits down.) 

WALDSEEMULLER: 
They are coming? 

DiocEensEs: I went before them. When 
explorers assemble — 

WALDSEEMULLER: They quarrelled? 

DiogEenss: Worse. They boasted. They 
practically founded an _ explorers’ 
club right under my nose. 

WALDSEEMULLER (Stunned): I cannot 
believe it. They should be enemies, 
Columbus and this Vespucci. I made 
them enemies. (The three explorers 
enter left, Poo slightly ahead, swag- 
gering as if at another “discovery.” 
Vespucci and CoLUMBUS are arm-in- 
arm, conversing cordially.) 

Poto (To ArisToTLE): You are Aris- 
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totle, I expect. I’m Marco Polo. 

ArIstoTLe (Dryly): Indeed, Master 
Polo. 

Poio (Easily): I’ve heard a lot about 
you. Not that I ever had much to do 
with philosophers — or philosophy. 
You’ve heard of me, of course? 

AristoTtLe: No. But I expect to. 
(Pause.) From you. (Poo sits con- 
fidently on the bench.) 

WALDSEEMULLER (Coming forward and 
addressing Vespucci): My Lord Ad- 
miral! (He bows.) The great Colum- 
bus! 

Vespucci (Bowing): Just simple Ame- 
rigo Vespucci, navigator and voyager 
in the western lands. 

WaALDSEEMULLER: Mistaken again! This 
is unbearable! 

CotumBus (Courteously): I am Cristo- 
foro Columbus. 

WaLpsEEMULLER: A thousand pardons, 
my Lord. Forgive me for confusing 
you with that mountebank, Vespucci. 

Vespucci (Quietly): Mountebank? 

Cotumsvs: I do not know you, sir, but 
I ask you to respect my good friend 
here. 

Vespucci: Thank you, Cristoforo. 

WALDSEEMULLER (Bewildered): But I 
thought — 

Po.o (Irrepressibly): He considers one 
of you a rogue and a liar. 

DiocEnEs: Gentlemen! Gentlemen! This 
was to be a friendly discussion. We 
were to come to conclusions, not 
blows. 

ARISTOTLE: Well put, Diogenes. I was 
given to understand that I, Aristotle, 
am to be arbiter of the dispute be- 
tween you. (Seats himself.) 

Vespucci: We are honored, sir. The 
name of Aristotle has been revered 


for many centuries and has been the 
authority which settled many a dis- 
pute. 

Cotumsus: Your kindness is appre- 
ciated, great sir, but there is no 
argument between us. 

WALDSEEMULLER (Unable to contain 
himself): No argument! But there is 
the man who wronged you. Who 
claimed your discoveries as his own. 
He called himself the discoverer of 
the New World. 

Vespucci (Astounded): I? I claimed 
this? 

Cotumsus: We were friends, we knew 
each other. Amerigo did not put 
forth such claims. 

WALDSEEMULLER: Even now this new 
land bears his name. (70 CoLumsBus, 
showing him the map) See this new 
world of yours? It is called America. 

Co.tumsvus (Looking at map): It is a 
new world! But I thought I was in 
the Indies, just off the mainland of 
Cathay. 

Poo: My country, you know. I know 
every inch of Cathay. 

ArisToTLe: The accidents of history! 
No one is to blame for them. 

Cotumsus (Slowly): It is an honor, 
Amerigo, a great honor — to have a 
world bear your name. 

Vespucci: Too great a one for such as 
I, Cristoforo. I had no knowledge of 
this. You do believe me? 

CotumsBus (Reproachfully): Amerigo! I 
have never doubted. 

Vespucct (Remembering): You were 
gone from us, and in those last lonely 
years I sought nothing. I lived on, 
Cristoforo, without honors, without 
fame . . . and without friends. (Put- 
ting his hand out to Cotumsvus) I 
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would not wish —this—to come 
between us. 

WALDSEEMULLER (Sharply): Easily said 
— (To Cotumsus) Does this sound 
like a friend to you, Columbus? 

Cotumsus (Slowly): He was my friend. 
When I was in need, I called on him. 
He always wished to serve me; he 
was an honest man. He went to 
court, hoping to obtain favor for me. 
He did all in his power to help me. 
This I know of my friend Amerigo. 
(Sitting down heavily) Your charge 
confuses me. 

Vespucci (Gently): He can have no 
proof, Cristoforo. I laid no claim to 
your discovery. 

ARISTOTLE (Judicially): Yet this learned 
geographer would have it so. 

WALDSEEMULLER (Jo ArisToTLE): He 
made no claim, he says! (Bitterly) 
Why, from this scoundrel’s book in 
miserable Latin, I, Martin Wald- 
seemiiller, geographer, concluded that 
Vespucci discovered the New World. 

Vespucct (Indignantly): Book? In 
Latin? I do not know your scholar’s 
jargon. What book is this? 

WALDSEEMULLER (In a_ challenging 
tone): Did you not write the Novus 
Mundus? 

Vespucci: I know no Latin. J am no 
writer. (Remembering) You cannot 
mean the letter I once wrote to the 
Medici describing my voyages in 
their behalf. . . . Some rascal pub- 
lished it. This is the only book, if 
such it can be called, that ever came 
from my pen—and that was in 
Italian. 

WaLpsEEMULLER: In Italian? I never 
saw it. (Unbelieving) You say, then, 
you did not write the Novus Mundus? 
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Vespucci: Not I. Some _beggarly 
scholar must have written it, having 
heard of my voyages. I called these 
islands a new world, but I did not 
say I discovered them. (To Cotum- 
Bus) I am sorry, Cristoforo. How 
could I dream that little letter of 
mine, those thirty pages never meant 
to be published. . . . There is irony 
for you, Cristoforo. I, who have 
never commanded, who have always 
come second, write some thirty pages 
and they name a world... and 
you, its discoverer, are ignored. 

ArisToTLeE: That decides it, then. 
Vespucci is as innocent of treachery 
as he is of Latin. 

WALDSEEMULLER: Alas, I am self- 
duped. It was an evil day I drew up 
my map. 

ARISTOTLE (Picking up the map): You 
say, Master Geographer, there were 
other maps made, repeating your 
error? 

WALDSEEMULLER: Yes. In all of Eu- 
rope’s tongues. 

Diocrenges (Shaking head): A sad day 
for truth. 

ARISTOTLE: But there will be other 
maps. 

WALDSEEMULLER: Others? 

ArisToTLe: There is much left unknown 
of this America of yours. 

Poto: Even my Cathay has not been 
thoroughly explored. 

ARISTOTLE (Ignoring him): New maps 
will be made, new histories written. 
There may be still further discover- 
ies of lands and continents. Then 
both your memories, that of this new 
world’s discoverer (Bowing to Co- 
LuMBUs) and that of him whose 
name it bears, will be honored. More 
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than a map, and greater, is a coun- 
try’s recorded history and its litera- 
ture. 

Vespucci: Honors for both, Cristoforo. 
Did you hear? 

Cotumsus (Rising): Yes, Amerigo, my 
friend. I am ashamed that I forgot 
myself in musings. I have done a 
greater thing than I had known — 
yet failed in what I thought I had 
achieved. All my life was dedicated to 
finding the Indies, something I did 
not accomplish. It was you, Amerigo, 
who realized what these Indies of 
mine were—a New World. How 
could I have been so blind? 

Vespucci: I was blind too, Cristoforo. 
Blind not to see what would be the 
outcome of my little boasting, my 
hopes of clinging to the skirts of 
glory. 

Cotumsus (Clapping Vespucci on the 
back): Come, my little navigator. We 
have rare tales to tell one another. 

Vespucci: You forgive me, then? 

Cotumsus: We need neither forgive- 
ness nor forgetting now. (To the oth- 
ers) You will excuse us, grave sirs. 
Two old cronies newly met have tales 
tedious to other ears. 

Vespucci: Our thanks to you, kind 
sirs. (They go out slowly left, walking 
arm-in-arm. ) 

DioceneEs: Two honest men. 

Poo: And active ones, too. No pale 
scholars there. 

WALDSEEMULLER: I cannot believe it 
. . . Vespucci made no false claims. 
He was an illustrious voyager after 
all. (He lowers his head into his hands 
as the others stare at him.) 


THE END 








The Salt in the Sea 


by Mildred Colbert 


Characters 

THe Mercuant, who really is the 

MILLER and the PeppLER. 
GILEs, a poor man. 
Marco, his wife. 
Joan, his daughter. 
GopFREY, his son. 
Humpury, Giles’ rich brother. 
Two SERVANTS. 
Cap7aln, of a ship. 
RoceEr, the mate. 
Evan 
Guy 
Juss | 
DwakFs. 
Tue Mi. 
CLERK. 


> sarlors. 


ScENE I 

Tir: Afternoon, long ago. 

SetrmyGc: Humphry’s store room. 

At Risu: Humpury, wearing the rich 
garments of a prosperous man, strides 
back and forth impatiently as he calls 
out the list of supplies he is counting 
to a CLERK, a timid old man who 
keeps his nearsighted eyes close to the 
scroll upon which he is writing with 
a long quill. After he writes what 
Humpury dictates, he repeats the 
words he has written. 

Houmpnry: Ten bags of meal. 

CLERK (Writes on the scroll then re- 
peats): Ten bags of meal. 

Houmpury: Six kegs of sprats. 

CieRK (Repeats as before): Six kegs of 
sprats. 

Humpnry: Eight fine hams. 


CLERK (Repeating): Eight fine hams. 

Humpury: Four— (A SERVANT en- 
ters.) 

SERVANT: Begging your pardon, sir. 

Humpury: I do not wish to be inter- 
rupted. 

Servant: Your brother, sir. (Pause.) 
Your brother, Giles. 

Humpnury: Well? 

Servant: He wants to see you, sir. 

Humpury: I am busy. I have no time 
to see him. (He turns to the CLERK 
and continues as the SERVANT goes 
out.) Four casks of malt. (HumPpHrRy 
strides about angrily; CLERK writes 
busily. Before the CLERK repeats what 
he has written the SeRVANT reénters.) 

SERVANT: I crave your pardon, my 
master, but he will not go away. 

Humpury: Who, dolt? 

ServANT: Your brother, Giles, sir. 

Humpury: A plague on him. Show him 
in. (SERVANT goes out. GILES wearing 
a faded cape over well worn clothes 
enters. He carries in his hand a cap 
with a long stiff feather in it.) 

Gries: I give you good day, Brother. 

Humpury: Never mind the day. What 
do you want? 

Gites: Why act so strange and proud, 
Humphry? Don’t you remember — 

Humpury: No one helps me. 

Gres: Since early morning I have been 
trying to find work. 

Humpury: Well, what has that to do 
with me? 

Giies: There is no work anywhere. 
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Humpury: I always find plenty to do. 
Gites: You do not understand! 
Humpury: Oh, yes, I do. 

Gites: But I must have work to be 
able to buy food for my family. 

Humpnury: I still do not see what that 
has to do with me. 

Gites: We have no food in our house. 
Yesterday we ate our last bit of meal. 

(Gries seats himself on a chair and 
buries his head in his hands.) 

Humpury: Ahem, ahem. (Rubs his 
hands together and coughs again.) 
Ahem, Well? 

Gites (Rouses himself; looks  sur- 
prisedly at Humpury and goes to him 
pleadingly) : Surely with all you have, 
you could give us enough to keep us 
until I get work again. You must 
help me Humphry! 

Humpury: Help you? Why should I 
help you? Poor folks are always 
wanting things. 

Gries: I will pay you back, Humphry. 
Do you not remember when your 
children were small and you had no 
food, and we div- 

Humpury: Enough, enough, I say. (He 
snatches up a ham and tosses it to 
Gries.) Here, take this. Go now, and 
do not let me see your face again! 

Gites: Thanks, Humphry. (Gites 
takes the ham and hurries out.) 

Humpury (As he walks impatiently 
about): Always asking for things! 
Always asking for things! (He frowns, 
snaps his fingers to the CLERK who 
takes up his quill again hastily and 
they proceed.) Let’s get on with this. 
Four casks of — 


CURTAIN 
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Scene IT 

Tre: The same day. 

Sertine: The stage is arranged for two 
scenes. Behind the curtain is the work- 
shop of the Dwarrs. One Dwarr is 
sewing on a coat, ANOTHER 7s polish- 
ing a golden pitcher, a Turn is drink- 
ing from a silver cup, SEVERAL Otu- 
ERS are busily engaged in making 
various articles. Near the right front of 
the stage, partly concealed by a drape, 
stands an old mill. In front of the cur- 
tain is the forest. 

At Rise: Gites is hurrying home 
through the forest with the ham care- 
fully wrapped in his cloak. He meets a 
man with a sack of meal on his back 
going in the opposite direction. The 
stranger wears the dusty clothes of a 
Miter. Gites doffs his hat pleas- 
antly to the stranger. 

Gites: I give you good day, stranger. 

Miiier: A good day to you. (GiLEs 
pauses; the STRANGER puts down his 
sack of meal as he continues.) I am a 
poor miller, a stranger in this part of 
the kingdom, good sir, trying to sell 
meal. Would you like to buy some? 

Gies: I am sorry, miller, but I have no 
gold to pay you with. 

Miter: You carry a heavy package, 
friend. Do you have something to 
sell, too? 

Giuzs: No, I have a fine ham. See, I will 
show it to you. (He unwraps the ham 
and shows it to the MituEr.) Did you 
ever smell a more savory ham? Come 
close and smell it. 

Miixter (Smells the ham): You are 
right, my friend. It has a marvelous 
smell. What are you going to do 
with it? 

Gizs: Eat it, and it please you. 








Miier: I would not eat it if J were 
you. I know of a place where you can 
get almost anything you wish for a 
ham like that. 

Gries: No, really? 

Miter: Truly. 

Gites: Where? 

Miter: In the land of dwarfs. 

Guigs: In the land of dwarfs? 

Miter: Aye, that is the place. 

Gites: But J could never get there. 

Miier: Oh, yes, you could. 

Gries: If I did get there, could I get 
back? 

Miter: Just as easily as you got there. 

Gites: Do you know how to get there? 

Miter: Aye. 

Gries: Would you tell me how to get 
there and back? 

Mutter (Thinks): Promise me that you 
will trade the ham for nothing but 
the old mill that stands behind the 
door. 

Gigs: Oh, but I want gold. They say 
that the dwarfs have great chests full 
of gold. 

Miter: They do have great heaps of 
gold, but that one old mill is worth 
more than all the gold they have. 

Gites: Why? 

Miter: Their gold is fairy gold. Once 
you got it away, you would find that 
it was only yellow clay. 

Gites: What would I do with an old 
mill? 

Mier: You could sell the mill for real 
gold. (Walks a few steps.) I have it. 
I need another mill, and I will buy it 
from you. 

Gries: What would you give me for the 
mill? 

Mixer (He pulls a small bag of gold 
from his pocket. He takes out a hand- 


ful and shows it to GiiEs): I will give 
you this whole sack of gold for the 
mill. 

Giies (Excitedly): It is a bargain. Tell 
me how to get there, and I will get 
the mill for you. 

Miter: Very well. Do what I tell you 
and you will be in the land of dwarfs. 

Gigs: Hurry, tell me; I want to go. 

Mixer: Mark well what I say. Walk 
three steps to the east. 

Gites: Walk three steps to the east. 

Miuuer: Walk three steps to the west. 

Gites: Walk three steps to the west. 

Mixer: Hop around a magic circle. 

Gites: Hop around a magic circle. 

Mixer: Spin on your heel. 

Gries: Spin on my heel. 

Miter: Now say, “Little friends, let 
me in.” 

Guzs: Little friends, let me in. 

Mixer: Exactly right. 

Guizs: I know that now, miller. Tell me 
how to get back again. 

Miter: Do the charm backwards. 
Spin on your heel; hop around a 
magic circle; walk three steps west; 
walk three steps east; then you will 
be home again. 

Grutzs: I shall remember. Thanks I 
give you miller. (To himself.) It is sort 
of foolishness, but it will not hurt to 
try. I'll do it and see what happens. 
(Gries begins to repeat the charm. As 
he does so the MILLER steals away and 
just as Gites says, “Little friends, 
etc.” the curtain parts quietly behind 
him disclosing the Dwarrs at work. 
When Girxs turns to speak to the 
Miter, he finds himself in the land 
of the dwarfs.) Walk three steps to 
the east. (He walks three steps east.) 
Walk three steps west. (He walks 





three steps to the west.) Hop around a 
magic circle. (He hops around a cir- 
cle.) Spin on my heel. (He spins on 
his heel.) What do I say? — Oh, yes, 
I remember, “Little friends, let me 
in.” (He turns to speak to the M1LLER. 
The curtain is opening disclosing the 
Dwarrs who sniff the air avidly.) 

Dwarrs: Ham! (They sniff, rub their 
eyes, look at each other in surprise, and 
sniff again.) Ham! (They leave their 
work and close in on GILEs.) 

Ist Dwarr: Brothers, I smell ham! 

2np Dwarr: That mortal has it. 

8rp Dwanrr: See the bundle he has un- 
der his arm. 

4th Dwarr (Approaching GILEs cau- 
tiously): It is a ham; is it not? 

Gites: Aye. (Unwraps the ham.) See! 

DwarFs (Capering gleefully around 
GitEs chanting): A ham, a ham, it is 
a ham! A ham, a ham, it is a ham. 

Ist Dwarr (Runs back to his work 
bench and returns with a coat he has 
been making): Give me the ham and 
I will give you this coat. 

Gites (While he pretends to examine 
the cloak carefully, Gites looks around 
the room until he locates the mill): It 
is too small, and besides, I do not 
need a cloak. No, you must offer me 
something else for the ham. 

¢np Dwarr (Bringing a golden vase 
from his work bench): You may have 
this golden vase for the ham. 

Gries: I have no use for a golden vase. 
(Pointing to the old mill) How about 
the old mill over there? I need a mill. 

2¢np Dwarr (As he backs away) : Oh, no. 
We could not trade that. 

3rpv DwarF (Approaching GiLEs with a 
silver jug and cup): Here is a silver 


jug. It will always be full of nice 
sweet milk. 


Gites (To himself): I wonder if I 
should take this jug. My children 
could always have milk if I did. 


38rp Dwarr (Pouring milk into the cup) : 
See. It is never empty. (He pours 
milk into the cup again.) 


Gites (To himself): I promised the 
stranger to trade for the mill. I will 
keep my promise. (Jo the Dwarr.) 
No, I do not want the jug. If I cannot 
have the mill, I will not trade with 
you at all. (He uncovers the ham and 
smells it. The Dwarrs sniff and draw 
together as they consult hurriedly.) I 
shall take it home. I will make a fine 
dinner. (He wraps the han: and starts 
spinning on his heel.) 


Ist Dwarr (He rushes over to the mill 
and takes it to Gries): Here, take it. 
We must have the ham. 


Gues: Fine! Here is the ham. 


Dwarrs (Singing and dancing about): 
It is our ham, our very own ham! 
(GiLEs wraps the mill in his cloak and 
starts to spin on his heel when one of 
the Dwarrs, who has not been dancing 
skips over to G1LEs and catches him by 
the cloak. GiLEs stoops to hear what 
the Dwarr whispers to him. The 
Dwanrr skips back to the other dwarfs 
and dances. GiLes partly uncovers the 
mill, looks at it with surprise before he 
wraps it close in his cloak again. As 
the curtain closes, GILES is spinning 
on his heel, hopping around the magic 
circle, etc., on his way home again.) 


CURTAIN 





Scene III 

Time: Later the same day. 

Settine: The kitchen in the house of 
GILEs. 

At Rise: On a bench in front of the bare 
crudely made table, right front, sits 
Marco with her arms around Joan. 
GopFREy sits on a stool left side, near 
Welsh cupboard, right elbow on knee 
head on hand, looking dejectedly at the 
floor. Their clothes are faded and worn. 
Joan has been crying. 

Joan: Mother, I am hungry. When will 
father come? 

Marco: I do not know, . . 
hope. 

Joan: Wouldn’t a bowl of bread and 
milk taste good, Mother? 

Marco: Hush, child. 

Joan: I would like even one little crust 
of bread. 

Goprrey (Raising his head): Can you 
not see how hard it is for mother 
when you talk that way? (He rises.) 
Father should be back anytime now. 
Maybe he will bring something for 
us. (Pause.) He has been gone such a 
long time. (He walks towards the 
fireplace.) 

Marco: I am afraid he has found no 
work, or he would be back by this 
time. 

Goprrey (Turns and listens): Listen! 
(A sound is heard, left door.) There is 
father. (FatHER enters briskly with 
something wrapped carefully in his 
long cloak. He smiles as he greets 
everyone. ) 

Gites: Greetings, my dear ones, see 
what I have for you! 

JOAN AND GopFREY: Father, what have 
you? (They rush to Gites and throw 
their arms about him. He pauses, wait- 


. soon, I 
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ing for Marco to greet him. Marco 
looks steadily at him with no sign of 
welcome.) 

Marco (Stands): Where have you 
been this long time? 

Gites: You could never guess, Margo. 
I have been to the Land of Dwarfs. 

Marco: The Land of Dwarfs! 

Gites: Aye, see what I have brought 
back. (He unwraps the mill and places 
it on the table. Marco moves to the 
table to examine the mill. The children 
stand behind the table eagerly examin- 
ing the mill.) 

Marco: An old thing; ready to fall to 
pieces. What did you get that for? 
We have nothing to grind in it. 

Gies: But, Margo — 

Marco: You foolish man, why did you 
not bring us something to eat? Throw 
it away! (She puts her apron before her 
face and begins to cry silently.) 

Gries: Wait, Margo; I shall not throw 
it away. It is a magic mill. The dwarf 
told me so. It will give us anything 
we want. 

Goprrey: What do we turn it with? I 
want to see it work. 

Joan: What is a mill for, Godfrey? 

Gries: Wait, children. 

Marco (Seating herself on the stool): I 
have waited so long. (She continues to 
ery softly. Gites moves the mill from 
the table to the wide shelf of the Welsh 
cupboard. He faces the children.) 

Giues: O, Mill give us food. (A little 
tinkling tune comes from the mill; a 
door in front of the mill flies open and 
a jug of milk and a fine oat cake slide 
out upon the shelf. Gres stoops and 
whispers to the mill. The door shuts 
and the tune stops.) 

Goprrey (As the door of the mill opens): 
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Mother, look! 

Joan (A little frightened, runs to Marco 
and takes her by the hand): Mother! 
Look, look at the mill! (Marco con- 
tinues to cry into her apron.) 

Gites (Takes up the oat cake and goes to 
Marco. He shakes her shoulder 
gently): Look, Margo! Did you ever 
see a finer oat cake? 

Marco (Wiping her tears away): Where 
did you get that cake? (She feels the 
cake.) It’s just baked. 

Gries: The mill gave it to us. See the 
jug of milk Godfrey has. (Goprrry 
has taken down two mugs and is busily 
pouring milk for Joan and himself.) 

Marco: I can’t believe it, Giles. I can’t 
believe it. 

Guues: Very well, watch. (He goes to the 
mill; the children stop drinking long 
enough to watch him.) Give us a 
cheese, O, Mill. (The little tinkling 
tune begins as the door flies open and a 
cheese slides out of the mill. Gries 
stoops and whispers to the mill. The 
door closes and the tune stops.) 

Gites: Come, good wife, let us eat. We 
have a feast fit for a king. (As GiLzs, 
Marco, and Goprrey eat, JOAN 
steals over to the mill and whispers to 
it. The door flies open and the tune 
begins. Those at the table turn and 
watch her. Out of the mill roll gaily 
colored little cakes. Joan tries to 
gather them before they drop on the 
floor but she soon has more than she 
can hold.) 

Joan: Stop! Stop, you mill! (The mill 
keeps on sending out little cakes.) Stop, 
oh, please stop! Father! 

Gites (Hastening to the mill to whisper 
to it): You must never do that again, 
Joan. The mill will not stop unless I 


say the magic word to it. 

Joan: What is the magic word? 

Gries: Only the owner of the mill can 
know it. If I told you, it would not be 
a magic word any longer. The dwarf 
whispered it to me when I got the 
mill. 

Marco: Truly a strange mill. Come 
children, let us eat Joan’s little cakes. 


CURTAIN 
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Scene IV 

Time: One week later. 

Setrtine: The same as Scene one. 

At Rise: Marao, richly arrayed, is ar- 
ranging bright yarns seated near the 
table. GutEs, also richly dressed, as are 
Joan and GopFReEy, is sitting by the 
fireplace smoking a long stemmed pipe. 
GopFREy is tying the tail of a kite, and 
JOAN is sitting on the stool sewing with 
a very long thread. 

Marco: No one can say that we are 
hungry and cold any more, my good 
man. 

Gites (Nods and smiles): True, true, 
good wife. 

Marco: What was the hatter’s Anna 
asking you this afternoon, Joan? 

Joan: She said she would give me a big 
red apple if I would tell her where 
you got our new kettles. 

Marco: What did you say? 

Joan: I said father got them for us. 

Gitzs: Good. What did she say then? 

Joan: She crossed herself and said 
some strange words as she wentaway. 

Gites: That was right, Joan. I do get 
the things for you. Don’t tell how I 
do it. No one needs to know. 

The man who told me how to get 
to the Land of Dwarfs met me in the 








wood today. He wanted to buy the 
mill from me. 

Marco: O, Giles, you are not going to 
sell the mill, are you? 

Gites: That would be a very foolish 
thing to do. I told him that we would 
not part with the mill. He offered me 
so much gold for it that he must have 
known the secret, too. 

Marco: Your brother was surely sur- 
prised at your good fortune when he 
came to see you yesterday. Did you 
tell him where we got our riches? 

Giues: No, and I am not going to tell 
anyone, not even my own brother. If 
our neighbors knew where we got our 
riches they might steal the mill. 
(Pause.) Before Humphry left, I 
gave him a ham! 

Marco: Did you? (They laugh.) 

Gites: Aye, I gave him a ham. (A 
knock is heard. GiLes opens the door 
and the MiuEr, disguised as a ped- 
dler, comes in with a pack on his back. 
He takes off his hat and bows, looking 
furtively about as he does so.) 

Pepper: I give you good evening, 
kind sir, and good evening to you, 
mistress. 

Gites and Marco: A good evening to 
you, stranger. 

PeppierR: Would you like to buy some 
beautiful silver? (He reaches into his 
pack and takes out a silver basket.) 
Hand wrought and of the purest 
metal. What will you trade me for it? 

Gries: We have nothing that we want 
to trade. 

Pepper (Looks around the room): 
Mayhap you would like to exchange 
yon old mill for something new. I 
have other things to barter. (He 
reaches into his pack and brings out a 


new mill.) Here is a nice new mill; I 
will give it to you for that old mill 
yonder. It is much better looking, 
and, what is more, it will last longer. 

Gries: No, I do not wish to trade the 
mill. A good night to you, sir. (Gres 
opens the door. The PeppLER puts his 
pack on his back and hurriedly de- 
parts.) 

Pepper: A good night to you, sir; and 
a good night to you, fair lady. 

Marco: Giles, I don’t like that man. 

Giies: He’s all right, Margo. He is just 
a poor man trying to earn an honest 
living. 

Marco: You may be right, but I stilldo | 
not like the way he looked around 
the room. Come, children, time for 
bed. 

Gries: I'll bring in a bundle of faggots 
to make fire with tomorrow morning. 
(Marco and the children go out right 
door; GILEs goes out back door for the 
faggots. The Pepper sneaks back | 
through the left door.) 

Pepper: This is the mill. He would 
not trade it. I have made no mistake. 
(He takes the mill and hurries out the 
left door. GiLEs returns, rear door.) 

Gites (Dropping an arm load of faggots 
by the fireplace): I shall put the mill 
away and bar the door. (He goes 
toward the mill, pauses, rubs his eyes, 
and looks at the place where the mill 
had stood.) It is gone! Margo! It is 
gone! Margo! Margo! 

Marco (Rushing in): What can be the 
matter, Giles? 

Gries: Did you take the mill? 

Marco: No, of course not. (She looks 
to the place where the mill had stood.) 
It is gone! Our mill is gone! Joan, 
Godfrey! Come here, quickly! (Enter 
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Joan and GopFrey, right.) 

Gites: Joan, Godfrey, did you take 
the mill? 

Joan and Goprrey: No, Father. 

Gries: It cannot be gone. Look behind 
the cupboard. Maybe someone has 
hidden it from us. (They look every 
place.) It is gone. Someone took the 
mill while I was getting the faggots. 

Marco: Our mill, our precious mill. 
(She puts her head down on the table 
and sobs. GiLEs snatches up cap and 
cloak and rushes toward the right door.) 

Gigs: I am going out to find the mill! 

Goprrey (Snatches up hat and cloak 
and follows his father): Wait, Father, 
I am going with you! (Joan falls on 
her knees by her mother, puts her head 
in her mother’s lap and weeps as the 
curtain closes.) 


* * 


ScENE V 

Time: Two days later than Scene IV, late 
afternoon. 

Settine: Deck of a ship before the cap- 
tain’s quarters. 

Ar Rise: Evan and Jugs, sail makers, 
sit on a chest, right back, mending a 
sail. Guy, a cabin boy, sits left back, 
tying ropes. Rocrr, the mate, stands 
near the rail steadily scanning the 
shore, left front. The Caprain of the 
ship paces back and forth across the 
front. The sound of a chanty is heard 
off stage, before the curtain rises, con- 
tinues softly a few moments. 

Captain: Where can that merchant 
with the salt be? My men are ready 
to hoist the sails. Do you see him 
coming, Roger? 

Roger (Salutes captain): Nobody comes, 
sir. 


Captain: He knows that I must get my 
load and be away before the turn of 
the tide. (The Caprain paces back 
and forth impatiently; RoGER turns to 
scan the shore again; the SatLors 
whisper as they work.) 

Rocer (Saluting captain): Sir, I saw a 
small boat putting out from the 
shore. 

Captain: Look well, mate; make sure 
whe it is. It is about time he comes, 
the lubber. (He paces across the deck.) 
He promised me to have the salt 
here by midday, and it is almost sun- 
set now. 

Roger (Saluting): He is coming, sir, 
the merchant. 


Captain: Stand by, men, to cast off! 
(Several Sattors enter right. Rocrer 
exits left.) 

Mercuant (Off stage left): Ship ahoy! 

Rocer (Off stage): Ahoy! (Enter left.) 


The merchant is below, sir. 

Caprain: Help him up the ladder. 
(Exit Rocrer and Juuss, left. Cap- 
TAIN speaks to the men.) Man the 
capstan to heave the anchor! (Ezit 
right all sailors except Evan and Guy. 
Enter Rocer with Juues carrying the 
mill, right. The Mercuant, who was 
the M1LLER and the PeppLER, rushes 
in ahead of Rocer excitedly.) 

Mercuant: Cast off! Cast off, Cap- 
tain! 

Captain: Where is the salt? We cannot 
sail without ballast. 

Mercuant: I have the salt. 

Captain: Where? 

Mercuant (Rushing over to JuLEs who 
holds the mill and unwrapping it): 
Here, in the mill! All the salt we 


want. 





Captain: Are you a wizard that salt 
& should come from a mill? Stop this 
® Woolishness, man. Where is the salt? 

Mercuant: In this mill, I say. This 
old mill will quickly fill your ship 
with fine, white salt. Cast off, Cap- 
tain, cast off! They may miss the 
mill and come after me. I travelled a 
night and a day to get here. We must 
get away quickly. 

Captain: Heave the anchor, men. 
(Caprarn, Rocer and Saiwors go off 
right and left. The anchor chanty is 
heard off stage.) 

Mercuant (Jo Juites holding the 
mill): Take the mill down to the 
hold, and I shall come and start it. 
(Exit Jutes right with the mill. 
Mercuant follows.) 

Evan: Did you see the rats leaving the 
ship just before mid-day? 

Guy: No, did you, Evan? 

Evan: Aye, I did, Guy. It is a bad sign, 
my friend, when rats leave a ship. 
If I had not given my word to the 
captain to go with him on this trip I 
would take my bag and go right now. 
It is not seemly, my lad, that one 
little mill should fill a big ship with 
salt. 

Guy (The tinkling tune of the mill is 
heard off stage): Whence comes that 
strange tune, Evan? Hist, here comes 
the captain. 

Captain (Enters from right talking to 
himself): It is a magic mill; as soon as 
he said, ““Give me salt, O Mill,” the 
salt began to pour out. We should 
have a full load in no time. (He rubs 
his hands together as he paces back and 
forth. He looks left.) Ah, we are be- 
yond the headlands now; no one can 
catch us. (Enter Mercuant smiling. 
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Sound of mill continues. It does 80 to 
the end, but is very faint after it is sub- 
merged in the sea.) 

Mercuant: The mill is grinding out 
salt so fast that the men have trouble 
keeping sacks ready to store it in. 

Captain: Fine, friend, fine. 

Mercuant: I had much trouble getting 
that mill. The dwarfs knew me; but 
luckily I found a poor man who got it 
for me. In some way he learned the 
secret of the mill and he would not 
sell the mill to me. 

Captain: How did you get it then? 

Mercuant: I disguised myself as a 
peddler and located the mill, then I 
watched my chance and stole it. 
(Both laugh). Now we shall be rich, 
Captain; we shall be rich. 

Captain: You are a clever fellow, my 
friend. Sit down and let us drink a 
mug of ale together. Boy, (70 Guy) 
bring a jug of ale and two mugs. 
(Exit Guy into captain’s quarters.) 

Rocer (Enters hurriedly from right): 
Your pardon, sir. Every hold is full 
of salt. Our ship cannot carry more, 
sir. (The Mercuant hurries out.) 

Captain: Make it strong, Evan; we 
shall need all our sails before we fin- 
ish this trip. (Reénter Guy with the 
ale. He pours a drink for the CAPTAIN; 
Captain drinks.) Pour one for the 
merchant — a fine fellow, the mer- 
chant. (Guy pours a drink and sets 
the jug and mug down on the sea 
chest.) 

Mercuant (Entering from the right 
excitedly): Captain, oh, Captain, 
what shall we do? 

Captain: About what, my good man, 
about what? 

Mercuant (Wringing his hands): About 
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the mill. It will not stop grinding 
salt! 

Captain: Why? 

Mercuant: I do not know the magic 
word to stop the mill. 

Captain: Blockhead! Why didn’t you 
get the word? 

MercuHant: You can’t steal a word. I 
thought I could guess what it was. I 
couldn’t. The mill still grinds. 

JULES (Runs in from the left): Salt pours 
out on the deck. (To the Caprarn.) 
Come, help us, sir. 

CapTain (To Mercuant): Simpleton! 
Am I to lose my ship because you 
cannot think of one word? 

Mercuant: I am trying to find it. (He 
snaps his fingers hopelessly as he 
walks about muttering to himself.) 

Captain (Jo Jutes): Heave the salt 
overboard. I follow you! (JuLEs 
leaves, right, followed by the CapTain 
and RoGER.) 

Guy (To Evan): Had we better take 
the small boat and try for land, 
Evan? 

Evan: Not yet; we will wait for the 
captain. 

Mercuant (To himself): I was so long 


getting the mill, and now that I have 
it, I cannot stop it. All my salt is be- 
ing spoiled. 

The magic word, I will try again. 
Stop! Quit! Do not grind. That is 
enough! You are through! Cease! 
No, no, these will not do! I have 
tried them all. 

(The sound of the mill has suddenly 
become very faint; the CAPTAIN enters 
left.) 

Captain: Come, quickly. (Evan and 
Guy drop their work and start toward 
the Capratn.) We leave the ship! 

Mercuant (Desperately): Wait, I may 
yet find the word! 

Captain: Too late now. We threw the 
mill overboard. All is lost. 

Mercuant (With a sob): Not my mill? 

Captain: Go, men, help man the small 
boats. (Exit men.) 

Roger (Entering) : The ship is lost. The 
water washes over the deck! 

Captain: There is too much salt! To 
the boats! (They rush off as the cur- 
tain falls.) 


THE END 


Goblin Parade 


by Beulah Folmsbee 
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Characters 

JANITOR, one of the tallest boys in the Wrrcu on a Broom. 
class. Harry. 
Boy. JACK. 
GOBLINS. Settina: A schoolroom. 
SCARECROW. At Rise: THe Janitor enters wea- 
Car. rily, dragging his broom. 
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Janitor: Bless my soul, but I’m tired! 
I’ve swept and dusted every room in 
the schoolhouse — except this. My 
back is nearly broken! Well, this is 
the last room, and thank goodness 
nothing is going on here. No play or 
anything like that, thank goodness. 
Plays are a terrible lot of bother. 
Why, last year the eighth-graders 
put on a play and I thought I'd never 
get the room clean again. (Leans on 
broom and looks about.) But as I say, 
nothing’s going on here, thank good- 
ness. I believe I’ll sit down and rest 
my old bones before I begin. (Sits in 
chair, broom between his knees.) I be- 
lieve I need forty winks. (Yawns.) 
Yes, that’s just what I need — forty 
winks. After that I'll sweep and dust 
the room, put out the lights, lock the 
schoolhouse door and go home to bed. 
(Longer and louder yawn.) My, but 
I’m glad all the teachers and children 
have gone home. No one to pester 
me about anything. No sir, not 
a soul. Ho-o-0-0-o hum-m-m-m-m! 
(Makes himself as comfortable as he 
can and falls asleep.) 

Boy (Rising from his seat in front row 
of the audience): Mr. Janitor! Mr. 
Janitor! (JANrToR shifts uneasily and 
mutters in his sleep. Boy calls louder 
and comes nearer.) Mr. Janitor! But 
you're mistaken! We haven’t gone 
home. We’re all right here, you see. 

Janitor (Nearly awake now): What’s 
that? I could swear I heard someone 
pestering me. Oh, well, probably I’m 
dreaming. This chair isn’t as com- 
fortable as it might be. (Settles down 
again.) 

Boy (Coming to Janitor and shaking 
him by shoulder): No, no! You’re not 


dreaming! Wake up! Wake up and 
see for yourself! 

Janitor (Clutching broom, jumps up in 
alarm): What’s that? Well, bless my 
soul, where did you come from? (Sees 
audience; his mouth drops open in sur- 
prise.) And where did all of you come 
from? (Scratches head in bewilder- 
ment.) 

Boy: Why, don’t you know? You must 
have forgotten! It’s the play, you 
know. 

Janitor (In disgust): Play? Did you 
say play? 

Boy: Yes, don’t you remember? There’s 
going to be a play here today. We’ve 
been rehearsing it for ever so long. 

Janitor (Looking around the stage won- 
deringly): What kind of a play? 

Boy: A Halloween play of course. Ev- 
erything’s all ready. (Goes to exit at 
left, and turns, waiting for JANITOR 
to follow.) 

Janitor (Still at centre, groans comi- 
cally): Just my luck! A Halloween 
play! They’re the worst kind to clean 
up after. (More cheerful.) But, bless 
my soul, there isn’t a sign of anything 
around here. No scenery, or anything 
like that. (With hand at his mouth so 
Boy won't hear, he speaks in loud 
whisper to audience.) Not much of a 
play, I’d say. Why, whoever heard of 
a play without scenery and things? 
(Leaning on broom and beginning to 
enjoy his conversation with the audi- 
ence.) Let’s see now, there ought to be 
a cornfield, or something like that, 
with the sun shining on it, maybe. Or 
a moon — why yes, certainly, that’s 
it! There ought to be a moon for a 
Halloween play. And a scarecrow, 
maybe; and black cats, and bats, and 
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owls, and a witch and things. Oh my, 
no, (In growing disdain) this is going 
to be no kind of a play at all. No kind 
of a play at all! 

Boy (Still at exit where he has been trying 
to get the JANITOR’s attention): Pssst! 
Pssssssst! Mr. Janitor! Come off the 
stage. The play’s going to begin. If 
you don’t come off, you'll be in it! 

JANITOR (Shrugging his shoulders): All 
right, all right, I’m coming. But bless 
my soul and body, it can’t be much 
of a play! Mind you (Appealing to 
audience) not a stick of furniture 
even, except this chair. .. . 

Boy: Pssssst! Hurry, hurry, and please 
bring that chair with you, will you? 

Janitor (Triumphantly): There! Just 
what I said! Now they’re not even 
going to have a chair for a body to 
sit on. (70 audience again) I’m sorry 
for you, I am. I could put on a better 
play myself. (Music is heard off stage.) 

Boy: There! It’s beginning! Will you 
please come off? 

Janitor (Grabs chair and broom and 
goes out stumbling over broom in his 
hurry, and muttering as he goes): 
Never heard of such a thing! No kind 
of a play at all, I say; no kind of a 
play at all! (Janrror goes off left, and 
Boy returns to his seat in front row.) 

Boy (As he sits down): There! Now it 
can begin. (Music grows louder, a 
sprightly goblin-like music, and Tue 
Gos.ins enter, hopping along in time 
with it. Two of them carry a step-ladder 
which they place near the back wall at 
left; two more carry a huge orange- 
colored sun which they hang on the 
wall, after which the other GosLins 
remove the ladder from the stage. From 
right and left other Gos.ins enter, 


carrying two corn shocks which they set 
up at right and left a few feet from the 
back wall. Two or three more GOBLINS 
enter prancing along with a huge jack- 
o-lantern which they place near one of 
the corn shocks being careful to keep the 
uncut side toward the -udience so that 
it will look like a pumpkin growing in 
the field. Other Gosuins lead in the 
Scarecrow who walks very stiffly and 
has to be straightened out and steadied 
as he is placed in centre near the back. 
All during the setting of the stage, the 
GoB.ins have moved ina sprightly man- 
ner, the music still accompanying their 
movements, and as each bit of stage set- 
ting is accomplished they point to it 
with satisfaction and with a gesture as 
if to say “ How’s that?” When all is in 
readiness, they join hands in a gro- 
tesque kind of dance and start out, half 
to the right, half to the left. When they 
are nearly out, the music breaks in a 
comical way as SCARECROW starts to 
slump and fall over. The last goblin on 
each side rushes back; with some diffi- 
culty they prop the ScaREcRow up 
again. GoBLins go out. This action 
can be curtailed or expanded with many 
comic effects depending upon the skill 
of the young players.) 

Harry (Shouting off stage and running 
on): Here it is! This is the place. 
Farmer Brown’s field. I saw a fine 
one growing here. 

Jack (Entering directly after Harry): 
This is Farmer Brown’s field all right. 
That’s his funny old hat on the seare- 
crow; and I guess that red thing 
round its neck must be Mrs. Brown’s 
petticoat! 

Harry: Don’t be bothering about any 
old scarecrows. You’ve got to find a 





good pumpkin for your jack-o-lan- 
tern if you want to be in the parade 
tonight. (Sees pumpkin.) Hi! Look 
there! 

Jack: Where? 

Harry: There! (Pointing to pumpkin 
and running to it as if to pull it from 
the vines.) I told you I'd seen a jim- 
dandy. Why, that’s the biggest one 
I’ve seen anywhere. 

Jack: (Rushing to stop him): Harry! 
Wait a minute, don’t pick it! I’ve 
just remembered something. 

Harry (On his knees with hands on 
pumpkin): What? What is it? 

Jack: It’s a jim-dandy all right, 
_ ee 

Harry: But what? Here I go and find 
you a pumpkin — better than any 
of the rest of us have —and now 
you look as if you didn’t even want 
it! 

Jack: Oh, I want it all right enough. It 
would make the best lantern in the 
whole parade. . . . 

Harry: You mean it will if you get 
busy and make it into one. You 
won't have any lantern at all if you 
don’t get started pretty soon! 

Jack (Uncomfortably, looking in all di- 
rections): Yes . . . but . . . do you 
think . . . It’s sucha niceone... 

Harry (Exploding): Well, isn’t that 
what you want? 

Jack: Yes, but Harry . . . you know 
the County Fair they’re going to 
have next week? 

Harry: Of course, I know. My dad’s 
going to be one of the judges, and 
I’m going to help put ribbons on the 
winners. 


Jack: That’s just it! I heard my dad 


try for first prize for pumpkins this 
year; he almost won it last year, but 
there was one just a little better 
than his... 

Harry (Whistling): Phe-e-e-e-w! You 
mean you think this is for the Fair? 

Jack: Yes. That’s what I’m afraid of. 
If only we could find Farmer Brown; 
or if there was another pumpkin 
around somewhere. I know he would 
let us have it if we asked him. You 
see I couldn’t take this one without 
asking because ... well, my dad 
said. the reason Farmer Brown didn’t 
get that first prize last year is be- 
cause some of his best pumpkins 
were taken by boys. So, you see . . . 

Harry: Sure; I don’t want to take any 
prize pumpkins for jack-o-lanterns; 
but, shucks, Jack: what did you have 
to wait till today for, anyway? You 
should have started days ago to look 
for your pumpkin. My lantern’s 
been ready for almost a week. 

Jack: I know it. (Miserably.) And I 
wouldn’t miss the parade for any- 
thing. They’re going to have all kinds 
of things this year, I’ve heard. 

Harry: Yes, and then we're all going 
down to the edge of the pond and 
have a big fire, and a corn roast, and 
tell ghost stories and everything! 
Boy, I can hardly wait! Well, I’d help 
you look some more, but I’ve got to 
go up in our attic for some old 
clothes, and my false face and things. 
What are you going to do? 

Jack: I... I think I'll just wait a 
while and see if I can find Farmer 
Brown. I know he comes this way 
with his cows, and it must be nearly 
four o’clock now. 


say that Farmer Brown is going to Harry: Four o’clock! Say, I’ve got to 
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hurry. ’'m going to get my things 
ready so I can get dressed right after 
supper. Whooopee! Wait till you see 
how I’m going to look! This is going 
to be the best parade we’ve ever had. 
Don’t forget we’re all going to meet 
at the corner. So long! It gets dark 
early, too! Whe-e-e-e-e! (He goes 
jumping and running off left. Jack 
walks slowly over and watches Harry; 
comes back, looking around for some 
other pumpkin, shakes his head, and 
kneels by the pumpkin, running his 
hands over its smooth sides.) 

Jack: Boy, what a beauty! Wouldn’t I 
like to make my lantern out of you! 
(Takes knife from pocket, opens it and 
feels edge.) I'd just stick this in, cut 
all around the top . . . (Takes hold 
of stem and goes through motions of 
cutting, but is careful not to really come 
anywhere near the pumpkin with his 
knife.) Then I’d scoop out the inside 
and cut the eyes and nose and... . 
oh, well, what’s the use of talking. 
I'll sit back here for a little while 
and wait for Farmer Brown to come 
by with his cows (Sits almost hidden 
by corn shock at left with his back to the 
audience and facing the SCARECROW.) 
Shucks! Why couldn’t you be some 
help and tell me whether Farmer 
Brown has gone by? But then, of 
course, you're really not good for 
anything except to scare the crows 
away. (Drowsily.) Hmmmmmm! It 
would be funny if you could see and 
talk. I bet you’d see a lot of things in 
a field like this. In the daytime all 
the bugs, and grasshoppers and 
things (Growing more drowsy) and at 
night, when everything is quiet, and 
dark . . . just a moon maybe, or 


some stars; and little animals, maybe, 
coming out of their holes, and... . 
and . . . (His head goes down upon 
his knees. He is asleep. ScaRECROW 
comes to life, stretches stiffly, goes to 
Boy and makes sure he is asleep. Beck- 
ons off stage each side. Goblin music, 
a little more sombre than before, is 
heard. Again Gopuins enter, take 
down the sun, bring in a huge yellow 
moon and hang it up on the opposite 
side of the back wall. The Scarecrow 
removing ladder as before, directs them 
to the sleeping boy, cautioning them to 
be quiet.) 


Scarecrow (Moving away from boy and 


motioning Gosuins to follow; music 
stops): Know what that is? (GoBLINs 
shake heads.) It’s a boy! You know, 
one of the earth people. (GoBLINs 
draw back in fright.) Oh, he won’t 
hurt you! He’s really pretty good — 
for a boy! He wanted like everything 
to take that pumpkin over there for 
some kind of a — what-do-you-call-it 
—that they carry in parades. It 
seems that people dress themselves 
up in all sorts of queer things, though 
between you and me, they’re a queer 
looking lot just as they are! They go 
parading up and down the street 
making queer noises, tapping on win- 
dows — all sorts of things. He wanted 
this pumpkin to carry in the parade, 
but he wouldn’t take it without ask- 
ing Farmer Brown. I could have told 
him it would be all right because 
Farmer Brown went by with the 
cows just before those boys came 
here. I heard him say he didn’t care 
if boys took pumpkins now because 
the best ones were all packed and 
ready for the Fair. (GosLins whisper 





together, then one of them goes to ScARE- 
crow and whispers in his ear.) Did 
you say parade? A Goblin parade? 
(Gosiins nod delightedly.) That’s a 
good idea. I wonder I didn’t think of 
it myself! Yes sir, that’s just what 
we'll do. Go find old Owl and tell him 
to call everybody together. (Gos- 
LINS run out, ScARECROW jerks back 
to his place, stifling his laughter.) 
Haw Haw Haw! You'll see a parade 
after all; and afterwards, you'll 
think you’ve been dreaming! 

OWL (Whose voice always sounds from 
off stage): Whooooce — Whoooooo0o 
— Whoooo! 

Cat (Entering importantly): Who in- 
deed? 

I’m the cat 

The big black cat! 

Miaoww, Miaoww, Miaow-w-w-w! 
(Prowling about in circle as he re- 
peats.) 


Bat (Entering with a rush from the other 
side): 
And I’m the Bat 
As black as your hat, 
Whir-r-r, Whir-r-r, Whir-r-r! 
(Sweeping about in circles.) 

Ow: Whoooo- — Who-o-0-o — Who- 


0-0-0-0. 

Scarecrow: Who, me? 
Why, I’m the scarecrow made of 
straw 
Nothing poetic, 
In fact quite pathetic 

(Off stage a crow cries “Caw Caw 
Caw.”’) 
Funny, I never thought of that! 
Haw, haw, haw-w-w-w! 
(Jerking with laughter, ScaRECROW 
begins to fall over.) Oh, help, help! 
Straighten me up somebody! I’m not 


used to laughing so hard. (GoBLINs 
enter and prop SCARECROW up again.) 
Thank you, thank you kindly. And 
see here, why wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to take that pumpkin and make 
one of those what-do-you-call-it — 
you know; what they carry in pa- 
rades. (He goes through motions of cut- 
ting out top, and making jack-o-lan- 
tern, and pretends he is holding it up as 
he makes a terrible face. GOBLINS nod 
with delight and tiptoe over to pump- 
kin, carry it off to corner, and sit 
around it at work.) What a surprise 
that'll be when he wakes up! Haw! 
haw! haw! Ouch, there I go again. 
Help me somebody! (Cat and Bart 
help the Scarecrow to straighten up 
again.) 

Ow: Who-o-0-o Who-o-o-o Who-o- 
0-0-0! 

Witcu (Entering astride her broom and 
galloping to centre): 
I’m the funny old witch 
That rides on a broom, 
And [’ll ride and I'll ride 
Till the day of my doom! 
(Wircu rides madly in a circle in 
centre, Cat prowls in a circle at right. 
Bat sweeps in a circle at left, all mak- 
ing characteristic cries, while SCARE- 
crow keeps time. All engage in a gro- 
tesque kind of dance in which the 
GoBLIns join, two of them carrying the 
completed jack-o-lantern, and leading 
the others around the stage in a parade.) 

Ow: Who-o-0-0-0-0-0! (In a warning 
voice this time) Who-o-0-0-0-0! 

Scarecrow (Peering inio distance): 
Boys coming this way! Girls too! 
Quick, everybody, hide! Parade’s 
over! (All except the Gos.ins run of; 
they bring Jack-o-lantern to ScaRE- 
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crow offering it to him.) No, no, put 
it over there, right where it was! And 
hurry! (Gosiins place pumpkin in its 
original position, but with the cut-out 
face toward the audience, and steal off, 
looking back over their shoulders at it 
in admiration. As they go, Jack starts 
to waken as SCARECROW is jerking 
himself back into his original position. 
As Jack jumps up in amazement, he 
sees the last jerk of the ScaRECROW’S 
arms as he becomes once more just a 
straw man.) 

Jack (Rubbing his eyes and looking 
about): I’ve been asleep! Of course, I 
must have been asleep and it was all 
a dream, but... but ...I was 
sure I saw him move his arm just 
then. (Sees jack-o-lantern.) And if it 
was a dream, where did this come 
from? (He runs to lantern and takes 
it up.) Wow! What a beauty! (Voices 
of boys and girls off stage calling for 
JACK.) 

Harry (Offstage): Jack! Jack! Where 
are you? The parade’s all over and 
we're going to the cornroast. Jack! 
Jack: I’m here! I’m coming too! Harry, 
wait for me. I’m coming, (He starts to 
go and then turns toward SCARECROW) 
and I’ve got a lantern, too, thanks to 
you. A jim-dandy of a lantern and 
that was the best parade I ever saw! 


A witch, and everything! Thanks! 
(Running off.) Harry, look! Look at 
my lantern! (When all is quiet, Gos- 
Lins enter and remove all traces of the 
play — the moon, corn stacks, and 
scarecrow. If any lights have been used 
for sun or moon effects, these are now 
turned off and the stage is as it was in 
the beginning. Music which has been 
playing as the GoBLins clear the stage 
stops and boy in the front row begins to 
applaud. As other children join in the 
applause, the Janitor pokes his head 
cautiously in, and seeing the stage 
empty comes on looking about.) 


Janitor: Is it all over? Ho, Hummm- 


mmm! I’ve been down in the bas- 
ment having a snooze. Bless my 
soul, I don’t believe a thing has 
happened here. Everything looks 
just as it did when that boy shooed 
me off. (Sees audience.) What! Are 
you still here? Well, I told you you 
couldn’t have a play without — oh, 
you know, scenery; a cornfield, a 
moon and witches and things! Well, 
as there’s to be no play, I'll get at 
my work! Ho hummm! Good-bye 
children. (He starts to sweep the floor 
making the dust fly as the curtain 
falls.) 


THE END 


SS 





The Cats and the Monkey 


by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Characters 

Tansy, a Maltese cat. 

GRIMALKIN, a grey cat. 

Sir Jocxo, a monkey. 

Sertine: In front of a little house. 

Art Rise: Tansy enters from right, look- 
ing for something to eat, goes center, 
then towards right first. GRIMALKIN 
enters from left, chases an imaginary 
mouse to left first, where she loses it. 
Then she turns, and sees TaBBy. 

GRIMALKIN (Politely): Good morning, 
dear Tabby. 

Tassy (Turning and bowing): Good 
morning, Grimalkin, to you. Are you 
out walking for pleasure? 

GRIMALKIN (Shaking her head): Hardly 
that — no — not walking for pleas- 
ure. I’m looking for food. 

Tassy (Lifting her head and drawing 
nearer): Ah, so you're hunting. 
That’s just my case, too. I’m looking 
for something to eat. (Sighs.) I’m 
so hungry for something that has 
some real flavor — 

GRIMALKIN (Eagerly): Do you feel the 
way I do—that a saucer of milk 
seems insipid? You know — day 
after day — 

Tassy (Nods): I entirely agree. Milk 
makes a good mainstay. Milk’s 
very healthful. But after all — milk 
is just milk! 

GrmmaLKIN (Licking her lips): How 
my mouth waters when I think of 
the taste of a luscious fat mouse. 

Tapsy (Fervently): Or even a lean, 
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stringy rat. Not so tender of course 
— rats take good hard chewing. 

GRIMALKIN (Thoughtfully): Still, chew- 
ing is pleasant, really, very pleasant. 
(Sighs.) If only we had something to 
chew on. 

Tansy (Nods): That’s it! Now you’ve 
said it! The case in a nutshell. If 
only there were something to chew 
on. 

GrimaLKIN: Let’s join forces. Let’s go 
hunting together. 

Tansy (With enthusiasm): Then when 
we've met with success, we can 
both feast together. 

GRIMALKIN (Bows): Congenial compan- 
ionship makes even the simplest of 
meals a real feast. 

Tassy: Then let’s get to work. (Points 
left.) Now, you search over there. 
(Creeping, approaches center.) 

GRIMALKIN (Pointing right): And you, 
over there. (Creeping around.) What 
luck are you having? 

Tapsy (Sitting up as she notices the 
window): Grimalkin, the window — 
the window is open. We've been 
aiming too low. 

GrIMALKIN (Eagerly): I'll look. (Climbs 
up on window ledge and looks inside.) 
Ah, some fine cheese. (Reaching in.) 
But what a pity—I can’t quite 
reach it. Whoever put the cheese 
there most obviously had no thought 
(Gives up reaching and turns back) for 
our convenience — no consideration. 
(Jumps down.) 





TasBy (Climbs up, and sniffs with de- 
light): Umm — what a lovely aroma. 
And Grimalkin, you could get the 
cheese easily. (Jumps down.) Just 
‘go through the window . . . 

GRIMALKIN (Surprised): I could get the 
cheese easily, J go through the win- 
dow, why not You? 

Tassy (Politely): I shall be busy. I’m 
offering to stand guard here, careful 
guard, though standing guard is very 
dangerous work. 

GRIMALKIN (Politely, too): I insist on 
taking that risk, and letting you be 
the one to go through the window. 

TasBy (Suddenly menacing, snarls): I 
thought of standing guard first. 
Hurry up! Be quick! 

GRIMALKIN (Dubiously): Very well. 
(Gets up on window ledge, and turns 
to Tassy.) But remember —I saw 
the cheese first. When it comes to 
dividing it, just bear that fact in 
mind. (Goes through the window far 
enough to reach the cheese, grabs it, 
and jumps down, holding the cheese 
aloft.) 

Taspy (With politeness restored): Dear 
Grimalkin! Now for our feast. 
(Stretches out her paw.) (Str Jocko 
enters from left, unobserved and stands 
watching.) 

GRIMALKIN (Backing away from Tabby) : 
Yes, now for our feast. I must break 
off this very nice corner, and give it 
to you. 

Tassy (Uneasily): You surely meant 
to say you must break off my half. 

GRIMALKIN (Astonished): What? A 
whole half — for you? How absurd! 
Why, in the name of justice, should 
you have half? 

Sir Jocxo (Steps forward): Good day, 
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my friends. Some little trouble con- 
cerning justice? How lucky that I’m 
here. I am a judge. The law is my 
profession. 

Tassy (Quickly): Oh, Sir Jocko, how 
kind you are. (Turns to GRIMALKIN.) 
Please make Grimalkin give me my 
half of the cheese — my rightful half. 

GRIMALKIN (Breaking in): I'll not be 
robbed, Sir Jocko. I was the one who 
got the cheese. Tabby can have a 
share, but not a half! 

Sm Jocxo (Smoothly): Quiet, please. 
We must think this whole thing 
through with perfect calmness. So — 
that simple piece of cheese is causing 
this disturbance. 

Tassy: I want my half — 

GRIMALKIN: I want my rightful share — 

Sir Jocxo (Nods to Tassy): How right 
you are. (Nods to GrimaLKin.) And 
you are quite right, too. (Impres- 
sively.) In fact, I’ve never heard of a 
dispute quite like this — both sides 
so completely right. 

Tassy: You see my point, then? 

GRIMALKIN: No, mine — you see mine! 

Sir Jocxo (To Tansy): Oh, perfectly. 
(To GrimaLxin.) Entirely. There is 
only one thing to do, Put the whole 
matter in my hands. I'll settle it for 
you. The cheese, it seems, the cheese 
is what’s at fault. (Stretches out his 
hand.) Let me see the cheese — 

GRIMALKIN (Reluctantly and not letting 
go of it): Well, all right. See, here’s 
the cheese. 

Sm Jocxo (Gravely): As fine a piece of 
cheese as ever was, from its appear- 
ance. But (Pulling it away from 
GRIMALKIN) what of its taste? (Takes 
a bite.) Yes, it has a fine rich flavor. 

Tassy (Anziously, to GRmmALKIN): I’m 





really willing to leave the division to 
you... 

GrRIMALKIN (Stretching out his paw 
toward cheese): After all, Sir Jocko, 
we don’t need a legal decision. 

Sir Jocxo (Backing away): Appearance 
— taste — those two important 
points are settled. Now to divide it 
into fair proportions. (Breaks cheese 
into unequal portions, and holds them 
up.) This piece is too large. (Takes a 
bite from it, then holds it up.) Now 

. that is better — still, just a trifle too 
large. (Takes another bite.) 

GrmaLkiIn (Following Sm Jocxo): 
Really, there is no need of troubling 
you further — 

Sm Jocxo (Eluding GrimmaLKIN, and 
looking at the pieces of cheese again): 
After all, I fear that I reduced too 
much the velative amounts. (Bites 
smaller piece.) 

Tassy (With outstretched paw): Thank 
you, Sir Jocko. But, don’t bother, 
please. 

GrRIMALKIN (Reaching for cheese): We 
don’t need such accuracy. Really, we 
don’t. 

Sir Jocxo (Intent on cheese): There, I 
made the same mistake again. (Bites 
larger piece.) I must be fair. (Bites 
smaller piece.) Above everything in 


the whole world, I (Bites larger piece) 
always try to be completely fair. 
(Bites smaller piece.) 

GRIMALKIN (Pleading): Just give us 
back what’s left. Oh, please, Sir 
Jocko, just those little pieces. We 
both will be content. 

Sirk Jocxo (Biting again): Nobly 
spoken. Yet it is not enough to 
consider just your own content. Jus- 
tice, the great cause of Justice, must 
be served, but not with this. (Pops 
what is left of the smaller piece into 
his mouth.) And now this. 

Tansy (Trying to reach the last remain- 
ing bit): Even that will be better than 
nothing. 

Sm Jocxo (Holding the piece out of her 
reach): Now this is my fee. Yes, 
small though it is, this little piece 
of cheese is all I ask as recompense. 


I thank you. (Gobbles it.) My natural 


due, my right of office. (Bows.) And 
now, good-bye! Fare you well! (Turns 
and goes out right.) 

GrRIMALKEIN (Groans): It is better to 
bear slight wrong... . 

Tassy (Groans also): Than to resort to 
law for trifles. 


THE END 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Fairy Circus 


by Alice Very and Martha Brown 


Characters 

Susan, a girl about eight. 

Exsa, her sister, about siz. 

FILLUvP, a cat. 

LEMEWEL, another cat. (These are not 
spelled right, but cats don’t go to school 
and can’t spell.) 

Fairy Fick. 

Farry WINK. 

Farry TRUMPETER. 

QuEEN Pattypan, the Queen of the 
Fairies. 

Dor 

DEWDROP 

Fay 

FLUTTER 

Lion. 

TIGER. 

ELEPHANT. 

MonkKEYs. 

Witp Horses. 

Danctine Mics. 

Scene I 

Settine: A breakfast room, porch or sun 
parlor. 

Ar Rise: Susan is seated at table. 
Fitiup on floor beside her is watching 
her eat. 

Susan (Leaning back in chair): I wish 
something would happen. 

Fituup: So do I. 

Susan: What do you want to happen, 
Fillup? 

Firtup: I want you to tip over your 
milk. 


Fairies. 
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Susan: That’s not nice, Fillup. 

Fixup: No, it’s not nice, but it’ll do. 
(Puts paw on table.) 

Susan: Put down your paw! (Pushes 
paw away and tips over milk.) 

Fitiup (Lapping milk): I don’t wish 
things; I get them. (Enter Etsa, 
buttoning her dress.) 

Susan: You're late, Elsa. 

Exsa (Turning back to Susan): But- 
ton me up. 

Susan: What did you say, Elsa? 

Exsa: Please, button me up. 

Susan: Say, “Pretty please with sugar 
on it.” 

Exsa: You'll have to give me a stamp 
first. 

Susan (Raising foot): All right, I'll give 
you a stamp. 

Exsa (Running around table): Not that 
kind! 

Susan: Look out, you'll tip your milk 
over! (Finiup looks up.) 

Exsa: I don’t care, I don’t want it. 

Susan: Now, Elsa! 

Exsa: Did you drink yours? 

Susan (Holding up glass): You see my 
glass is empty. 

Esa: Oh, well! (Drinks milk.) 

Fitiup: Meow! 

Esa: Are you hungry, Fillup? 

Susan: He’s always hungry. 

Esa: Here, dear, you can have the 
rest of mine. (Pours milk into saucer 
and gives to Fituup, who laps it. 





Enter LEmMEwEL, licking chops.) 
LemMEWEL: Still eating, Fillup? 
Fiiiup: Go away. 

LeMEWEL: I don’t want your milk; I 
had steak. 

Fitiup: Where did you get steak? 

LEMEWEL: Don’t you wish you knew? 
(Starts to wash.) 

Fiiivup: Grreow! 

LEMEWEL: Ffft! 

Susan: Fillup! Lemewel! If you don’t 
behave you can’t go with us. 

Esa: Where are we going, Susan? 

Susan: We are going to Fairyland. 

Exsa: Oh, I'd rather go to the circus. 

Susan: It will be a circus —a fairy 
circus. 

Exsa (Rising): All right, let’s go. 

Firtupr: How do you expect to get 
there? 

Susan: I expect a fairy will have to 
show us the way. 

LEMEWEL: How do you expect to get a 
fairy? 

Susan (Frowning): Mmm, how would 
you? 

Fitiup (Nudging LemewEt): Shall we 
tell her? 

LemEeweL (Winking at Fititup): You 
tell her. 

Fituvup: Do you want to catch a fairy? 

Susan: Yes, how do you catch a fairy? 

Fitiup: Well, how do you catch mice? 

Susan: With cheese and a trap. 

Fituup: Exactly. 

Susan: Huh? 

Fitivup: You have to have a trap. 

LeMEWEL: And bait. 

Susan: Cheese? 

Fituup: No, not cheese for fairies. 

Susan: What kind of bait do you have 
for fairies? 

Fiiuvp: Pretty little girls, that’s what 


fairies like. 

LemewEL: Little girls like Elsa. 

Susan: Oh! We can use Elsa — only 
she isn’t pretty. 

Exsa: I am so, pretty! 

Fiuuvp: She’ll do. 

Susan: We’ll make a trap out of the 
big clothes basket. (SusAN runs out 
right. Eusa makes a face as if about to 
cry. Susan comes back dragging large 
basket.) 

Exusa: Are I going to be under the 
basket? 

Susan (Setting Exsa on floor and prop- 
ping basket against chair): Now, Elsa 
dear, it isn’t going to hurt you a bit. 
You’re just the cheese, like the 
Farmer in the Dell. 

Exsa: Will the mices get me? 

Susan: No, darling, a fairy will come. 
You want a fairy to take you to the 
fairy circus, don’t you? 

Exsa: Ye-es. 

Susan: Then you just scrunch down 
under the basket — like this — and 
when the fairy comes you push the 
basket down —like this — (Drop- 
ping basket on Exrsa) — and we run 
in and grab the fairy. (Lifts basket 
again.) 

Exsa: It bumped my head. 

Susan (Stroking head): Never mind, it 
didn’t hurt much, dear. Now be a 
good girl and stay perfectly still. 
(Goes out one door and Fitiup and 
LemMEwEL the other, from which they 
peep out through cracks. Exsa tries to 
sit still, Farry Fuck dances im 
through window-door, poses a moment, 
looking about, spies Exsa, and dives 
under basket.) 

Fick: What a pretty little girl! (Basket 
falls on Fuick and Esa. Susan, 





Finitup, and LemMewet rush out, 
raise basket, and catch Fick.) 

Fitiup and Lemewe.: Now we've got 
you! 

Frick: Oh, dear, please let me go! 

Susan: Not till you show us the way 
to Fairyland. 

Exisa (Jumping up): Take us to the 
fairy circus! 

Fiick (With dignity): Very well, you 
have me in your power now; but you 
will learn it isn’t wise to play tricks 
on fairies. 

Fittup (To LemeweE ): What did she 
mean by that, Lemewel? 

LeMEWEL (To Fituup): Doesn’t sound 
good to me, Fillup. 

FLIck: 

Take my hands and step tiptoe — 
Three times round, then curtsey so — 
One, two, three, and away we go! 

(Fuck takes Susan and Esa by the 

hands, they dance three times round in a 

ring, curtsey, and dance out window-door, 

followed by Frttur and LeEMEwEeEL.) 
CURTAIN 


* * 


Scene II 

Sertine: A fairy dell. 

At Rise: Enter Farry Winx, dancing 
and winding herself in a sky-blue 
gauze veil. Enter Farry Fuicx, from 
opposite side, one finger to lips, with 
the other hand waving back SusAN and 
Eusa, who hide behind bushes. Fuick 
bumps into WINK. 

Fick: Excuse me, I didn’t see you. 

Winx: Excuse me, I was invisible. 

Fick: How do you get invisible? 

Winx: I climb up a tree and get some 
of the blue on me. 

Fiick: But why do you want to be 
invisible? 


* 
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Winx: So the lions and tigers won’t 
bite me. 

Fiicx: There is going to be something 
worse than lions and tigers. 

Winx: What is it? 

Fiick (Loud whisper): Little girls! 

Wink: Little girls! How do you know? 

Fick: Shh! Lend me your blue veil and 
I'll show you. 

Wink: Quick as a wink! (Takes off 
veil and hands to Fuck.) 

Frick (Beckoning): Here, Elsa! Here, 
Susan! (Susan and Etsa enter, hand 
in hand. Taking Etsa’s hand, to 
Wrnk.) See! 

Wink: Will she bite? 

Fiicx: Oh, no, she’s quite harmless. 
You see what tiny teeth she has, al- 
most like ours. 

Exsa: I can too bite. (Champs teeth.) 

Susan: Oh, but not fairies, Elsa! 

Esa: I bite lions and tigers and ele- 
phants — and apple pan-dowdy. 

Wink: My stars and daisies! Do you 
think they’re safe? 

Fuck: Oh, their bark is worse than 
their prickers. (Jo Susan and Exsa) 
Now mind, you're to sit here on this 
moss while I cover you with the blue 
veil. (Spreads veil.) As long as you 
stay covered up no one will be able to 
see you. (Enter Frttup and Leme- 
WEL.) 

Fruuup: Prrrt! Well, here we are! 

LeMEWEL: Meow! Where’s the circus? 

Frick: What, you here too? Well, it 
can’t be helped. (To Susan and 
Exsa) You'll just have to hold them. 

Susan: You don’t know Fillup and 
Lemewel. They don’t hold. 

Fiicx: Either keep them quiet or the 
circus will vanish! (Tinkle of bells 
offstage.) 





Winx: The Queen is coming! The bell- 
flowers are ringing! (Susan, Exsa, 
Fitiup, and LEMEWEL sit under veil 
on mossy bank. Enter Farry Trump- 
ETER, blowing flower of trumpet-vine.) 

TruMPETER: Her Majesty, Queen Pat- 
typan! (Enter QuEEN PaTTYPAN, 
wearing a crown like a patty pan 
squash, followed by Fairies, who pop 
up from all directions, and takes place 
before largest mushroom. A muted 
bell rings slowly offstage.) 

QuEEN Pattypan (Waving wand in a 
circle) : 

The cuckoo, drowsing in the leaves, 
Tolls her soft wooden bell. 

Now is the time when make-believes 
Turn to a fairy spell. 

What happens in th’ enchanted spot 
Let never mortal see, — 

Or, having seen, and not forgot, 
Forever fairy be! 

(QuEEN Pattypan seats herself on 
mushroom. Other Farries follow suit.) 

QuEEN Patrypan: What do my dear 
fairies wish to see today? 

Winx: A lion! 

Fuicx: A tiger! 

Dor: An elephant! 

Dewprop: A monkey! 

Fay: A wild horse! 

Fiutter: A mouse! 

QvueEN Pattypan: Then bring me a 
dandelion, a tiger lily, an elephant- 
ear leaf, a monkey-face flower, a 
horse-chestnut, and a mousie-ever- 
lasting flower. (Each Farry lays one 
of these at feet of QUEEN.) 

QueEN Partypan (70 TRUMPETER): 
Now bring the flask of magic water. 
(TruMPETER brings bottle of water. 
QuEEN sprinkles water on flowers, 
etc.) I command you, turn into a 


lion, a tiger, an elephant, monkeys, 
horses, and mice! (Jo TRuMPETER) 
Take them without until the magic 
works, then bring them hither. 
(TRUMPETER carries objects offstage, 
whence a sound of roaring, growling, 
trumpeting, chattering, neighing, and 
squeaking is soon heard.) 

TrumPETER (Blowing trumpet flower): 
His Honor, the Lion! (Lion enters 
majestically, roaring. Farry WINK 
hides behind Farry Fuicx. Esa 
cuddles up to Susan, who puts her arm 
around her.) 

QueeN Parttrypan: Here, Sir Lion! 
Kneel to your Queen! (Lion crouches 
before QurEEN.) Sit up and beg! 
(Lion begs; QuEEN puts tidbit in 
Lion’s mouth.) Now show us your 
tricks. (Lion stands on head, turns 
somersaults, jumps, etc. Farries laugh 
and clap. Suddenly Ticrr jumps into 
ring, growling fiercely.) 

Lion: Go back, it isn’t your turn yet. 

Tiger: You’ve had long enough. 

Lion: Want a fight? (Lion and Tiger 
jump at each other and roll over to- 
gether, growling.) 

QuEEN Pattypan (Raising wand): 
Lion and Tiger! Stop fighting, or I 
will wave my magic wand and turn 
you both into stone! (Lion and 
TiceER slink out, tails between legs.) 

Exusa (To Susan): Is that how they 
make stone lions, Susan? 

Susan: Shh, Elsa! 

TrumMPeETER (Blowing trumpet flower): 
His Worship, the Elephant! (Exe- 
PHANT walizes in, waving trunk, in 
which is bouquet, which he presents to 
QUEEN.) 

Queen Partypan: Thank you, Sir 
Elephant. You dance very gracefully. 
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(ELEPHANT’s front end kneels to 
QuEEN; then rising, he dances.) 

TRUMPETER (Blowing): The Monkeys! 
(Monkeys skip in, rolling a large 
ball, which they throw to the Exz- 
PHANT, who rolls it with trunk while 
Monkeys dance and do tricks. Finally 
they all throw the ball up in the air; it 
keeps on going up until it disappears, 
the Monkeys watching open-mouthed.) 

Farry Dor: Where did it go? 

ELEPHANT: Up to the sky. 

Farry Dewprop: Why doesn’t it come 
back? 

ELEPHANT: It will come back next 
Fourth of July. I know because I 
jumped up there myself once. 

Farry Dor: Oh, do it again! 

Farry Dewprop: Oh no, don’t, we 
want you to stay here! 

ELEPHANT: We must go on so you can 
see the next ones. (Monkrys dance 
off single file, each holding tail of 
Monkey ahead, Evepuant holding 
last Monxery’s tail with trunk.) 

TRUMPETER (Blowing): The wild horses! 
(Horses gallop on.) 

Farry Fay: That’s my horse, I want to 
ride him. ; 

Farry Fiutrer: You'd better not; he’s 
wild, you know. (Farry Fay tries to 
jump on horse, who throws him and 
runs off.) 

Farry Fay: Catch him, he’s running 
away! (Fay dashes after Horses as 
they gallop of.) 

Trumpeter (Blowing): The dancing 
mice! 

Farry Fiutrrer: These are the best; 
they aren’t so wild. (Mice enter, 
and dance a classic ballet.) 

Fittup (Leaping out): Refreshments! 
Refreshments! 


LeMEWEL (Leaping out): It’s time to 
eat! (General uproar. Cats chase 
Mice, Susan and Eusa chase Cats, 
Farries chase Susan and Etsa.) 

QUEEN Pattypan (Rising and waving 
wand): I command you, be turned 
to stone! (Fittup and LEMEWEL sit 
rigid as if turned to stone, looking 
much surprised.) How came these 
mortals here? 

Farry Fuick (Kneeling before QuEEN): 
Forgive me, your Majesty. I thought 
to bring you a gift — this little hu- 
man child. (Fiick presents Exsa to 
QUEEN.) 

QueEN Pattypan: A little human 
child! I have wished for one this 
many a year! Come here, little one, 
you may kiss my hand. (Holds out 
hand to Esa.) 

Esa: I don’t want to kiss your hand. 

Fuicx: You see she is still quite wild. 

Exsa: I want to go home. 

QurEN Pattypan: We shall tame the 
little thing. (QuEEN takes off her 
golden sash, ties one end around 
Exsa’s neck, and holds other end.) 

Susan: Let my sister go! 

Fuck: It’s too bad the other one is too 
big to tame, or we might have kept 
her, too. 

QueEeN Pattypan: Come, pretty one, 
you are going to stay with me in 
Fairyland. (Goes out leading Exsa 
by the sash, while Farries follow.) 

Esa: Susan, Susan, don’t let them get 
me! 

Susan (Kneeling): Oh, please, Fairy 
Queen, please give me back my 
sister! 


CURTAIN 


(Continued on next page) 





Scene III 

Settine: Same as Scene II. 

At Rist: Susan, sitting on the ground in 
the middle of the fairy ring, is crying, 
her sopping wet handkerchief pressed 
to her eyes. Frtuup and LEMEWEL sit 
motionless, as before. Enter Farrirs 
Fuick and WINK. 

Wink: Where did you leave my blue 
veil? 

Fiick: Here it is. (Picks up veil and 
gives to WINK.) 

Winx: Look at the girl! There is water 
running down her cheeks! 

Frick (Touching Susan’s cheek): What 
are those things? 

Susan (Sniffling): Didn’t you ever see 
tears before? 

Fick: Of course not! 

Winx: How do you make them? 

Susan: Don’t fairies ever cry? 

Fick :_ Never! 

Winx: Will you give us some tears? 

Susan: No—wait—TI'll give you 
my tears if you'll do something for 
me. 

Wink: We will. 

Frick: What is it? 

Susan: Help me get my sister back. 

Frick: Hmm, I don’t know what the 
Queen will say to that. 

Wink: But tears are something she 
never even saw before. 

Fick: Well, I'll try. (Goes off.) 

Wink: Now let’s see, what'll we put 
them in? (Spying flask of magic 
water.) Oh, here’s a bottle. 

Susan: There’s water in it. 

Winx: We'll pour it out. (Starts to 
pour out water.) 

Susan: Here, let me pour it out. (Takes 
bottle from Wink and pours it over 


Fittup and LEMEWEL who begin to 
stir.) I command you, turn back into 
cats! 

Wink: Now where are the tears gone? 

Susan: Never mind, I have plenty 
here. (Wrings out handkerchief into 
bottle. Enter Fiicx, leading Esa on 
leash.) 

Fuck: This one has tears, too. 

Susan: Elsa darling! (Clasps Esa in 
arms.) 

Exsa: Susan, take me home! (Hugging 
SUSAN.) 

Wink (Wringing Eusa’s handkerchief 
into bottle): Look, there’s a lot here! 

Fiick: Queen Pattypan wishes it 
brought to her at once. (Fiick and 
Wink run off, carrying bottle and 
veil. Frruup and LemMewev stretch 
and yawn.) 

Fititup: Where am I? 

LEMEWEL: When do we eat? 

Susan: It seems almost like a dream. 

Exisa: But here’s the Fairy Queen’s 
sash. (SuSAN unties sash.) 

Voice (Offstage): 
You who have seen, and not forgot, 
Forever fairy be! 

Susan (Listening): That’s so. Elsa, 
shall we forget all about it, — or 
stay fairies? 


Extsa: Couldn’t we remember just a 
teeny little bit? 

Susan: And stay fairy just a little bit! 

Exsa: Tie my sash on, please. 

Susan: All right, Elsa. (Ties QuEEN’s 


sash around Exsa’s waist. Then to 
Cats) Come, Fillup! Come, Leme- 
wel! We’d better go home. 


THE END 





The Magic Broom 


by Esther Cooper 


Characters 
RosEMARY 
NEENA 
Betsy 

SeTtTine: A room in Betsy’s home. 

Ar Rise: Betsy is seated in the chair at 
right of table, with her head on her 
hand. She is holding a doll. A knock is 
heard at the door, and Brrtsy lifts her 
head. 

Betsy: Who is it? 

Voice OutsipE: Rosemary. 

Betsy (Happily): Come in! (Enter 
Rosemary. She is about Betsy’s age. 
She is carrying a Hallowe'en mask in 
her hand.) 

Betsy (Admiringly): Oh, how pretty 
you look, Rosemary! 

Rosemary (Jn surprise): Why, Betsy! 
Aren’t you dressed? It’s almost time 
for the party! 

Betsy (Slowly): I—I can’t go. (She 
places her doll on the table.) 

Rosemary: Can’t go? (In dismay.) Oh, 
Betsy, why not? 

Betsy: I haven’t any costume. (Almost 
crying.) I know you're disappointed. 
So am I. So was Mother, but she just 
couldn’t buy one for me this year. 
We’re so poor. She said maybe next 
year, but I did want to go to the 
school party — so much! 

RoseMaARY: But there must be some- 
thing you can wear! Couldn’t you go 
as an old witch? A long skirt and a 
long cape? 
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Betsy (Shaking her head): I haven’t 
any skirt or cape that would do. 
(Laughs a little.) All I have is a 
broom. 

Rosemary: That would do, if you had a 
silver bow for it. 

Bersy: Why should I have a silver 
bow? 

RoseMARY: So you’d look like a real 
witch. All real witches have silver 
bows on their brooms, to show 
they’re magic brooms. 

Betsy (Sighing): I haven’t anything 
but a plain broom. I can’t go, Rose- 
mary. I just can’t. And — I did want 
to! (She bursts into tears and sobs, her 
head on her arm at the table.) 

Rosemary (Going over to put an arm 
about her): Don’t cry, Betsy. (Enter 
NEENA.) 

NeEeENA: Excuse me! 

Rosemary (Frightened): Oh! 

Betsy: How — how do you do? 

Neena: I don’t mean to frighten you. 

Betsy: We just — didn’t know anyone 
was here. Er — won’t you come in? 

Neena (Laughing): I guess I am in! 
(She goes over and stands by the chair 
at left of table.) | was going past, and 
I happened to glance in that window 
(Motions to it) and when I saw you 
crying, I felt so sorry that I — well, 
1 thought maybe there was some- 
thing I could do to help. 

Bersy: Thank you. That’s very kind of 
you. But I’m afraid there’s nothing. 





(She stops, embarrassed.) 

Rosemary: She was crying because she 
has no costume for the school Hal- 
lowe’en party. 

NeEeEna: No costume? 

Betsy: Never mind. Maybe I can go 
next year. 

NeEeEna: Could you go as a — a witch? 

Rosemary: Of course she could! 
That’s what I wanted her to do! 

Neena: Then wear my costume! 
(Eagerly.) Please! It would make me 
-very happy! 

Betsy: Your costume? But aren’t you 
going to a party, yourself? 

Neena: No, I was just dressed up be- 
cause it was Hallowe’en. Please wear 
these witch clothes. I'll change with 
you and wait here till you come back. 

Rosemary: Do it, Betsy! Then you 
can go to the party! 

Betsy (Jo Neena): That’s very kind 
of you. But won’t your Mother be 
worried if you’re gone so Jong? 

NeeEna: No, she won’t worry. I know 
she won't. 

Betsy: Well, then — 

Rosemary: Please do it, Betsy! It’s a 
fine plan! 

Betsy: All right. (She rises and walks to 
NeEeENa’s side. NEENA takes off the 
cape and hat and puts them on 
Betsy. She, herself, is now wearing a 
long black dress.) 

Rosemary: Oh, Betsy, you look fine! 
Maybe you'll win a prize! 

Betsy (Jo Neena): Thank you! It’s 
so good of you to let me wear your 
costume! I can’t believe I’m really 
going to the party. 

Rosemary (70 NrENA): Are you sure 
you won’t mind waiting? (Picks up 
the story book.) Maybe you'd like to 
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read this book. It’s very interesting. 

NereEna (Shyly): Could 1 please — play 
with the doll? 

Betsy: Why, of course, you can! She’s 
not my best one, but she’s nice. 

Neena: She looks beautiful to me. 
(Cuddles doll in her arms.) You see — 
I never had a doll. 

Betsy (Shocked): You never had a 
doll? 

Rosemary (Astonished): Why, I sup- 
posed every girl had some kind of a 
doll! 

Neena: I never did. That’s why I’m 
going to have so much fun playing 
with this one while you’re gone. 

Rosemary (Going to the door): We'd 
better be starting, Betsy. We’ll be 
late if we stay here much longer. 

Betsy: Yes, it’s nearly time for the 
party to begin. 

Rosemary (Looking out): What’s this 
— leaning against the door? 

Neen: Why, that’s my broom. Witches 
are always supposed to have brooms. 

Rosemary (Startled): Betsy, look! 
Look! (She brings the broom inside. A 
bow of gleaming silver ribbon is tied on 
the handle.) 

Betsy: The silver bow! 

Rosemary: It’s a magic broom! 

Betsy: It’s a witch’s broom! (They look 
at NEENA.) 

Rosemary (Rather frightened): You 
aren’t a—a—? 

Neena: Yes, I am. I’m a real witch. 
But please don’t be frightened. I 
mean no harm. I wasn’t going to tell 
you, but, you see, I— I wanted to 
share Hallowe’en with a real child! So 
when I was flying past and saw Betsy 
crying — 

Bersy: I don’t care if you are a witch! 





(Goes over and puts an arm about her.) 
I like you. You’ve been kind to me. 

Rosemary: I like you, too! 

Neena (Happily): Oh, thank you! I’ve 
always wanted some real children for 
friends! Witch-children don’t have as 
much fun as you do. 

Rosemary: And witch-children don’t 
have dolls. That’s why you never 
had one, isn’t it? 

NEENA: Yes. 

Betsy: Well, you’re going to have one 
now! I’m going to give you that one 
to keep always — for your very own! 

Rosemary: And maybe you can fly in 
and visit us sometimes when we’re 
by ourselves. We won’t tell anybody. 

Neena: That will be fine! I'll bring you 


some witch-cake. It’s very delicious. 
Betsy (Happily): And we'll be the 
only children in this town who have a 
real-for-sure witch-playmate! 
Neena: And I'll be the only real witch 
who has a doll instead of a cat. I’m 
afraid of cats. (Rosemary and 
Betsy start toward door.) 
Rosemary: We'll be back early! 
Betsy: Good-bye, don’t be lonely! 
NeeEna: I won’t. Not now! Because I’ll 
have a doll to keep me company. 
(Hugs it.) And just think how fine 
Ill look, flying around the sky with a 
dolly perched on my broomstick! 
(They laugh merrily as the curtain 
falls.) 
THE END 


The Frightened Witch 


by Nellie Wyllie 


Characters 
LittLe Witcu 
First WitcH 
Seconp WitcH 
Turrp Witcu 
First GHost 
SEcoND GHOST 
Turrp Guost 
First Jack O’ LANTERN 
Seconp Jack O’ LANTERN 
Tuirp Jack O’ LANTERN 
First Boy 
Seconp Boy 
Ar Rise: The Litrite Wircn, holding 
her broomstick in her hands, sits in the 


middle of the stage, her head in her 
hands, sobbing loudly. In come three 
other Witcues who circle around her 
curiously. 

First Witcu: Why are you crying, 
Little Witch? 

LittLe Wirtcu: I’m crying because I’m 
afraid. I’m scared of goblins and 
ghosts and Jack o’ Lanterns — and 
just everything on Hallowe’en. 

Seconp Wircu (Reprovingly): A Hal- 
lowe’en witch afraid? 

Litre Wircu: Yes, I am afraid. 

Turrp Wrrcu: Are you afraid of us? 

Litre Wirtcu: Yes, I’m afraid of you, 





too. You look so different all dressed 
up in black. 

First Witcu: Well, you just can’t sit 
there and cry on Hallowe’en night. 
You must help us. We have work to 
do. We must keep the boys and girls 
from getting into trouble. 

LittLe Witcu: I’m afraid of boys and 
girls. | am afraid of everything. I'll 
just stay here and ride on my broom- 
stick. 

First Witcu: No, little witch. No 

_witch can ever ride a broomstick un- 
til she is brave and strong. We will 
leave you here by yourself and maybe 
you can learn not to be afraid. (They 
go off, shaking their heads sadly. The 
LirrLe Wircu cries harder than ever. 
In come three Guosts. She does not 
see them. Playfully they creep out and 
ery “Bool” very loudly. The LitTLe 
Wircu screams and runs and hides in 
a corner.) 

First Guost: Why, what is the matter, 
little witch? Why are you crying? 
Did we frighten you? 

LitrLe Witca: Oh, yes, you frightened 
me. 

Seconp Guost: We didn’t mean to 
frighten you. We were just playing. 
I never heard of a Hallowe’en witch 
being frightened before. 

Tuirp Guost: Isn’t that a strange 
thing? You’d better not stay here in 
this corner crying, little witch. You 
have work to do with us. 

Larrie Wircu: Oh, but I can’t. I’m too 
frightened. (They go off, shaking their 
heads and muttering about what a 
strange thing it is for a witch to be 
afraid. The Littte WhirtcH creeps 
back to her chair after she is sure that 
they have gone. In come three little 


Jack o’ LANTERNS, laughing and 
giggling. 

First Jack o’ Lantern: Oh, here is a 
little witch. Let’s play with her. 
(They join hands and dance around 
her, singing a Hallowe'en song. The 
Littte Wirtcu cries and hides her 
face.) 

Seconpb Jack o’ LANTERN: Whatever is 
the matter, little witch? 

Litre Wircu: I’m afraid. I’m afraid 
of your running around and dancing, 
and your big round eyes. 

Turep Jack o’ Lantern: Nobody is 
ever afraid of us. 

Littte Witcu: I am. I’m afraid of 
everything. I’m even afraid of my- 
self. 

First Jack 0’ LANTERN: Oh, come on, 
Little Witch. It can’t be as bad as 
that. Come with us. (They take 
LirtLe Witcs by the hand, but she 
pulls back and cries. They go off and 
leave her, shaking their heads sadly. 
As LitrLte Witcu sits crying, two 
Boys come in. They sneak over to a 
bicycle at the side of the stage.) 

First Boy: Oh, here’s a bicycle. Let’s 
let the air out of the tires. 

Srconp Boy: Good. (They bend over and 
pretend to let the air out of the tires. 
Then they stand back and look at the 
bicycle.) 

First Boy: That’s not bad enough. 
Let’s do something more than that. 

Seconp Boy: All right. Let’s throw it 
out in the street. 

Litrie Witcu (Who has been listening): 
Those boys shouldn’t do that. I think 
I'll frighten them away. (She gets up 
and runs at the Boys, shouting 
“*Shool” and waving her broomstick 
at them. The boys scurry off in great 
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fright.) my broomstick and see if I can find 
LittLeE Witcu (Alone on the stage): some more boys! (She jumps on her 

Why, I am not afraid any more. I broomstick and rides off.) 

think this is fun. I guess I’ll get on THE END 
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Part Four 


Plays for Victory 





Line-up for Victory 


by A. S. Burack 


Characters 

James Cotton, Editor, The Centerville 
City Times. 

Joe Murray, a reporter. 

Miss Jones, secretary to Colton. 

Miss Cuiark, a stenographer. 

Frank Coton, the Editor’s son. 

Bos WarrEN, Sports Editor, The Cen- 
terville City Times. 

Settine: Office of the Editor of The 
Centerville City Times. 

At Rise: James Cotton, the Editor, is 
sitting at his desk looking over some 
newspapers. ‘ox Murray, a reporter, 
is standing beside the desk. 

Coton: These proofs look all right to 
me, Joe, but I think we’ll remake the 
front page of the final edition. 

Jor: All right, Mr. Colton. We'll fea- 
ture the air attack with a three- 
column head. 

Cotton: And cut down the naval bat- 
tle to two columns. 

Joe: Fine! [ll get that page replated 
and have the proofs for you in just a 
few minutes. 

Corton (Looking at his watch): It’s a 
quarter past two now, and we go to 
press in fifteen minutes, so step on it! 

Joe: Right away, Mr. Colton. (Ezit 
Jor. Enter Miss Jones from right. 
She hands Mr. Couton some papers.) 

Miss Jones: Here are the reports on 
the Associated Press news coverage 
for the first two weeks of the month. 
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Also a wire from Cliff Roberts. He 
just got an exclusive story on produc- 
tion figures from Washington that 
will make good reading for the morn- 
ing edition. (Cotton takes papers 
and telegram from her.) 

Cotton: Mm-mm. That’s good. (Reads 
the telegram.) He says the figures are 
going up. Fine! We need every gun, 
tank, and plane the assembly lines 
can turn out. (He looks up and sees 
her still standing beside the desk.) 
Anything else, Miss Jones? 

Miss Jones: I wanted to remind you 
about the speech you’re making to- 
night at the Chamber of Commerce 
dinner. 

Coton (Surprised): Is that tonight? 

Miss Jones: Yes, I’ve reminded you 
twice this week, and each time you’ve 
put me off. I think you’d better give 
me your notes for it now. 

Cotton: I don’t know why I let myself 
in for speech making, but I did prom- 
ise the chairman of the War Savings 
program I’d give a talk. The quota 
for the city is 15 per cent short for 
the month. You might as well sit 
right down, and I'll give you some 
notes. (Miss JonEs sits down with a 
notebook and pencil in hand.) 

Cotton (Clears his throat and looks off 
into space): War Stamps and Bonds 
are important. (Pauses and consults 
some papers on his desk.) A $25 Bond 
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will buy a field telephone — $100 will 
buy a demolition bomb. (He pauses 
uncertainly.) Two hundred and thirty- 
one dollars will buy a submachine 
gun. (He hesitates, gets up and begins 
to pace up and down.) How does that 
sound so far, Miss Jones? 

Miss Jones: Well — er — it’s all true, 
of course, but — er — 

Coton (Interrupting her): Yes, I know. 
There’s something lacking. This is 
too important to be covered up with 
a lot of figures. (With emphasis) 
I’ve got to bring home the message 
with a bang! 

Miss Jones: That’s right, Mr. Colton. 

Cotton: I’ve got to make people see 
the vital necessity of this. (He sits 
down.) But somehow — (Enter Miss 
CuiarK from right.) 

Miss Cxark: I’m sorry to disturb you, 
Mr. Colton, but your son is here and 
wants to see you. 

Cotton (Surprised): My son? 

Miss Ciark: Yes, he says it’s impor- 
tant. 

Couton: Tell him I'll be with him in a 
minute. (Miss CLarRK goes out.) 
Now where was I, Miss Jones? 

Miss Jones (Reading from her notes): 
Two hundred and thirty-one dollars 
will buy a submachine gun. 

Couton: Yes; and $150 will buy one 
parachute. (He pauses, then throws 
up his hands.) I just can’t seem to 
get any ideas now. I'll have to let 
the speech go for a few minutes. Will 
you have my son come in, please? 
(Miss Jones goes off, right. Franx 
Coton enters from the right. He is a 
husky boy of about 15.) 

Frank: Hello, Dad. 

Couton (Warmly): Hello, Son. (Waves 


at chair) Glad to see you, but I didn’t 
expect you this afternoon. 

Frank (Sits down beside desk, obviously 
ill at ease): I know, Dad, but Iwanted 
to talk to you about something. 

Coton: By the way, aren’t you sup- 
posed to be at football practice this 
afternoon? I thought you’d be on the 
field at this time. 

FRANK: I’m supposed to be, Dad, but 
that’s what I wanted to talk to you 
about. (Pauses and twists his hat 
nervously in his hands.) I’ve quit the 
team. 

Cotton (With amazement): Quit the 
football team? 

Frank: That’s right. I told Coach 
Johnson I was through. 

Cotton: Well, you’d better tell me all 
about it. 

Frank (Blurts out): You know how 
much I wanted to play quarterback. 
(Cotton nods.) Well, just before 
practice today Coach Johnson an- 
nounced the line-up for Saturday’s 
game, and he’s putting me in at right 
guard. Dick Evans is going to play 
quarterback. 

Couiton: What’s wrong with that? 

Frank (Ezcitedly): Everything! I 
wanted to carry the ball! I wanted to 
call the plays! I’m not going to be 
stuck in the line playing that dull 
old position of guard. Guards never 
do anything. Nobody even knows 
they’re there most of the time. 

Coton: I don’t quite agree with you 
there. The line’s mighty important, 
you know. Someone has to back up 
the man who carries the ball. 

Frank: Yes, but it’s not important 
enough for me. I’ve trained for quar- 
terback, and I want to play that 
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position. If I can’t get it, I’m not 
going to play at all. 

Coton: I’m sorry you feel that way, 
Frank. (He rises and puts his arm 
around Franx’s shoulder.) But I 
don’t think you’re being a good sport. 

Frank (Indignantly): What do you 
mean — “‘a good sport”’? 

Coxtton (Calmly): In football as in 
other things teamwork counts. Ev- 
ery member of the team has a job to 
do and unless someone does what 
you call the dull and uninteresting 
work your team won’t win. 

Frank (Doubtfully): You mean Cen- 
terville won’t get the championship? 

Cotton: It might not. 

Frank (Wavering a little): That’s not 

But I still 


so good. (Stubbornly) 


don’t see... 
Coton: I’m not going to try to explain 
it to you myself. I think I'll have 


someone else do that. 

Frank: Whom do you mean, Dad? 

Co.tton: Someone who knows more 
about football than I do. Excuse 
me. (He presses a buzzer on his desk. 
Miss Jones comes in.) Miss Jones, 
will you ask Bob Warren to come to 
my office right away, please? 

Miss Jones: Certainly, Mr. Colton. 
(Exit.) 

Frank: Isn’t Mr. Warren your Sports 
Editor? 

Coton: Yes; you’ve met him, haven’t 
you? 

Frank (With enthusiasm): You bet! 
He’s a wonderful fellow, and I know 
all about his being picked as quarter- 
back for the All-American team in 
"24. He was a great football player! 

Couton: Yes, one of the best. And he’s 
a good sports editor, too. (Bos 


WakRREN enters from left.) 

WarrEN: Did you want to see me, 
Mr. Colton. 

Cotton: Yes, Warren. (Motioning 
toward Frank.) I think you know 
my son. 

WakrrEN: Sure. I’ve been hearing good 
things about him on the high school 
football team. (He advances towards 
Frank. They shake hands.) How are 
you, Frank? 

Frank: Fine, Mr. Warren. 

Cotton: Sit down, Warren. My son 
has a little problem about football I 
thought you might help him straighten 
out. 

WarrEN (Sitting down): I'll be glad to 
if I can. (Turning to FRanK) What 
is it, Frank? 

FRANK (Heatedly): I counted on play- 
ing quarterback, Mr. Warren, but 
the coach wanted to put me in the 
line. I’ve just quit the team. 

Warren: That’s too bad, Frank. 

Cotton: Yes, Warren, it is too bad. 
Frank doesn’t feel that the job as 
guard is important enough. I thought 
perhaps you could give him some 
idea about how important you think 
that position is. 

Frank (Scornfully): Guards just do a 
lot of pushing and shoving — they 
never get a chance to do anything ex- 
citing. 

WarrREN (Thoughtfully): In a way 
that’s true, but — 

FRANK (Interrupting): I want to be out 
in front, running with the ball and 
throwing passes. (He throws an 
imaginary pass.) 

WarREN (Speaks quietly at first, but 
with increasing animation): I can 
understand that, Frank. You know 
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I played quarterback. (FRANK nods.) 
I carried the ball many times. But 
believe me, I couldn’t have carried 
it very far if it hadn’t been for the 
good old Tiger line, clearing the way. 
You know, I never thought it was 
fair for me to get all the glory. Some- 
times after I'd made a touchdown 
and the crowd cheered me again and 
again, I wanted to say to them, 
“Listen, I didn’t do this all by my- 
self. Teamwork did it.” (He gets up 
and continues.) 1 felt like saying, 
“You ought to be cheering Murphy, 
our right guard, for opening that 
hole in the line. You want to cheer 
Thompson, the left tackle, for block- 
ing the other team’s halfback just 
as he was about to grab me. You 
ought to cheer Simpson, the center, 
for snapping the ball just right.” 
And lots of others I could have told 
them about. 

Frank: I don’t remember those other 
names. I just remember hearing 
about your wonderful running. 

Warren: Yes, that’s the trouble. Most 
of the time the crowds remember the 
men who carry the ball, but you can 
ask any coach about how important 
the line is. Ask any good back how 
important it is to have the guards 
and ends and centers breaking the 
way and holding off the other team 
so that the man with the ball can 
get through and make the touch- 
down. 

Frank (Admiringly): You’ve made 
plenty of them, too. They used to 
call you the Galloping Ghost! 

WarrEN (Smiling): Yes, but I couldn’t 
have galloped very long if it hadn’t 
been for the iron men in the line. 


Frank (Slowly): I hadn’t really thought 
of it that way, Mr. Warren. But I’m 
beginning to see what you’re driving 
at. 

Coton: I thought you would, Frank. 
Especially when you heard the All- 
American quarterback of ’24 tell it 
to you personally. 

FRANK (Getting up suddenly): Thanks 
a lot, Mr. Warren — (Turning to 
Cotton) and thanks, Dad. I think I 
understand football a lot better now. 
(Excitedly) Do you mind if I go 
now? I’ve missed only fifteen minutes 
of practice, and I’m going to get 
back on that team if I can. I'll play 
guard, tackle, center, or, — or — 
even waterboy, if they’ll let me. 
Goodbye! (He runs out.) 

Coutton: Goodbye, Son. (Turning to 
WarreEN) Thanks very much, War- 
ren. I wanted to set the boy straight, 
and I knew he’d listen to you — 
especially about football. 

Warren: That’s all right, Mr. Colton. 
You’ve got a good boy there, and if 
spirit will help, I think Centerville 
High School will have a good team. 
Anything else? 

Cotton: No, thanks. Would you mind 
telling Miss Jones to come in? (WaR- 
REN leaves right. Jon Murray enters 
left with a newspaper in his hand.) 

Murray: Here’s the new front page, 
boss. 

Couton (Glances at sheet): That’s bet- 
ter. (He signs it; hands it back to 
Murray.) Here’s my o.k. Get the 
presses rolling. 

Murray: Right, Mr. Colton. I'll get 
them started at once. (He leaves left. 
Enter Miss Jones.) 

Miss Jongs: Yes, Mr. Colton? 





Couton: I think I’ve got my speech 
on War Bonds lined up. 

Miss Jones: Did you get some new 
ideas? 

Cotton: Yes, I’ve just had a practical 
lesson in football that also applies to 
lots of other things, such as winning 
a war. (Miss Jones sits down with a 
notebook open, and pencil in hand.) 

Cotton: Are you ready? 

Miss Jones: Yes, Sir. 

Cotton: Good! Take these down as 
rough notes. You needn’t type them 
up as a complete speech. I'll fill in 
the gaps later. (He begins to talk 
slowly, thoughtfully.) Fighting a war 
is a lot like playing football. Team- 
work is what counts. Only a few can 
carry the ball, and the rest of the 
team have to back them up. The 
soldiers and sailors that are out 
there are carrying the ball for us. 
We back home are part of the line. 
We’ve got to play center and tackle 
and guard and end. (He pauses and 
smiles.) Yes, and waterboy, too. 
(He looks directly at Miss Jones.) 
Is that better, Miss Jones? 

Miss Jones (With enthusiasm): That’s 
wonderful, Mr. Colton! 

Coton (Gets up and strides back and 


forth, still speaking slowly, but with 
increasing vigor): A lot of people 
think that buying Stamps and Bonds 
isn’t important enough. But some- 
one has to make the holes for the 
men who make the touchdowns. 
When you buy War Stamps or 
Bonds you are running interference. 
Every dime, every quarter, every 
dollar that you invest helps to put 
a gun or a tank or a plane or a ship 
in a position where it can score. 
And this is important, because with- 
out the line — the line back home 
of which every man and woman, 
every boy and girl, can be a part — 
the men in our army and navy can’t 
win. They need your help! War 
Bonds and Stamps will clear the 
way and give them the ammunition 
they need. You’ve got to keep buying 
them every week — regularly — no 
one can stop until the final whistle 
blows — because it isn’t until then 
that the game is won. (He pauses 
impressively.) The men in our armed 
forces are fighting hard for us. We 
must do our part! (Miss Jongs nods 
approvingly as the curtain falls.) 


THE END. 


—S 





For Lack of a Nail 


by Marie Baumer 


Characters 

Moruer Benson. 

FaTHER BENSON. 

FLORENCE Benson, about 16 or 17. 

Roy Benson, about 12. 

Tommy Benson, about 8. 

Mrs. ATKINS, a neighbor, middle-aged. 

Settine: The living room of the Benson 
home. 

At Rise: FatHer Berenson is sitting 
reading the evening paper. He is wear- 
ing an Air Raid Warden’s arm band. 
Moruer Benson is sitting near him, 
knitting, and beside her is a knitting 
bag, marked American Red Cross. 
The three children are gathered around 
the table. Fuorence, the oldest, is 
examining several pair of silk stock- 
ings. Roy is working on a toy model 
(a ship, a plane, anything at all). And 
Tommy, the youngest, is reading a book 
and at the same time chewing noisily 
on a cookie. He finishes one cookie 
and takes another from a plate on the 
table. FLORENCE looks up in annoy- 
ance. 

FLorENcE: Tommy! Do you have to 
chew quite so loudly? 

Tommy: Yes, I’m studying. 

FLORENCE: What’s that got to do with 
it? Can’t your brain work unless your 
jaws work, too? 

FatueEr: Oh, leave him alone, Florence. 
He’s not hurting any one. But pass 
me those cookies before he eats them 
all up. (FLORENCE passes him the 
cookies.) Mmm — they’re wonderful, 
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mother. We'll miss it when you have 
to cut down on your baking. 

Moruer: Don’t worry, that won’t be 
for quite a long time. I’ve still got 
plenty of sugar put away in the 
kitchen. 

F.LoreNcE: Mother, are you sure you 
should keep all that sugar? You 
didn’t tell them about it when you 
got your ration card. 

Moruer: Don’t be silly, the govern- 
ment won’t miss a few pounds, and 
you children are used to having me 
bake things. 

FatueEr: Just the same, mother, Flor- 
ence may be right. 

Moruer (Annoyed): And what about 
you? Didn’t you buy up some extra 
tires and stick them away in the 
back of the garage? 

Farner: That’s different. I’m looking 
ahead, that’s all. The day may come 
when I want those tires. And what 
difference can one or two tires make. 

Moruer: Just as much difference as a 
few pounds of sugar. 

Fatuer (Irritated and a little disturbed) : 
Nonsense. You're talking now like 
a—a woman. Besides, you cer- 
tainly can’t accuse me of being 
unpatriotic. (He looks at his watch.) 
I’m going on air raid duty in exactly 
half an hour and I won’t be off until 
early morning. 

Moruer: I know, dear, I know. You’re 
very good about that. 

FLorENcE: You’re not so bad yourself, 





mother. You’re always working over- 
time down at the Red Cross. 

Moruer: But I’m glad to. We’re at war. 

Fatuer: That’s how I feel, too, but I 
still say those tires can’t make any 
difference. A drop in the bucket, 
that’s all they are. (He starts reading 
his paper again. Roy and Tommy 
both grab for a cookie, and Tommy 
gets it and stuffs it in his mouth.) 

Roy: Hey you, give me that! 

Tommy (His mouth full): I can’t. It’s all 
gone. 

Roy: Dad, that’s not fair. He’s eaten 
most of them. 

Fatuer (Severely): Tommy, you know 
you can’t have more than your 
share. That’s something I will not 
stand for in my children. 

Tommy: All right, Dad. 

Fatuer: Then see you remember it. 
Never mind your stomach — you 
just keep on studying. 

Tommy: [ve finished. You want to 
hear me? We had to memorize a 
piece. 

FLORENCE (Still examining her stock- 
ings): Of course, we’d love to hear 
you. 

Tommy: Okay. (He gives one last look at 
the book, then shuts his eyes tightly and 
recites.) 

“For want of a nail the shoe was lost. 

For want of a shoe the horse was 

lost. 

For want of a horse the rider was 

lost. 

For want of a rider the battle was 

lost. 

For want of a battle the kingdom 

was lost. 

And all for the want of a horse shoe 

nail.” 








Moruer: That’s splendid, dear. And 
what a wonderful sentiment. 

Fatuer: It certainly is. Who wrote 
that, Tommy? 

Tommy: Benjamin Franklin. 

Roy: Wouldn’t you know? It makes 
you proud to be an American, don’t 
it? 

Moruer (Correcting him): Doesn’t it. 

Roy: Doesn’t it. Say, Mom, I need a 
little piece of tin for this model. 
Would you mind if I took one of 
those cans in the kitchen? 

Moruer: You mean the ones I flat- 
tened out to give to the government? 

Roy: Yes. Just one. That’s all I'd 
take. 

Farner: But look at all that metal — 
haven’t you enough? Where did you 
get all that junk from, anyway? 

Roy: I saved every bit of it. (Pleading 
with them.) I’ve been planning for 
ages to make this model and all I 
need is a little piece of tin. 

Moruer: Oh, all right, go ahead, if it 
means that much to you. But only 
one, remember. 

Roy: Okay, Mom. (Roy exits left. 
FLORENCE folds her stockings and puts 
them in a boz.) 

FLoRENCE: Well, that’s that. I cer- 
tainly shouldn’t run short of stock- 
ings now. Between that and all the 
soap I’ve been buying I'll be nicely 
fixed if there’s ever a shortage. (She 
laughs.) And lipstick, too — espe- 
cially lipstick. 

Moruer: You think there’ll be a short- 
age of lipstick, Florence? 

FLORENCE: Could be. They have metal 
containers, you know. (Yawning.) 
I think [’ll turn in early. 

Moruer: Yes, you should dear. You 
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worked so late last night selling War 
Stamps. 

FLORENCE: Oh, well, it’s a job that has 
to be done. 

Moruer: But you have your own job, 
too. You never take a rest. 

FLorEncE: It’s the least I can do. I — 
(There is a knock on the door off 
right.) Now who can that be? (Roy 
appears at left, holding a tin can.) 

Moruer: Roy, open the door, will you? 
(Roy exits right.) That’s strange. I 
didn’t expect any visitors. 

FatHER (Annoyed): Neither did I. 
Honestly, I never get a chance to 
read my paper. If it’s not the family 
chattering, it’s — 

Moruer: Shh! Here they come. Why, 
it’s Helen Atkins. Mrs. Atkins — 
how are you? (HeLeN ATKINS, a 
middle-aged woman, enters right with 
Roy.) 

Mrs. Atkins (A little upset but trying 
not to show it too much): Hello, Mrs. 
Benson — Mr. Benson. How are you, 
Florence? I haven’t seen you in days. 

FLoreNcE: I’m seldom home, Mrs. 
Atkins. I do war work at night. 

Mrs. Arxins: That’s right — I forgot. 
(Beginning to show how upset she is.) 
I hated to barge in on you people 
this way, but I was rather upset and 
I — I just wanted to talk to someone. 

Moruer (Warmly): And why not, I'd 
like to know. That’s what neighbors 
are for. 

Fatuer (Warming up, too): Certainly, 
it is. We’re delighted to have you. 
FLoRENCE (Pulls up a chair): Here, sit 
down, Mrs. Atkins, and make your- 

self comfortable. 

Mrs. Arxins: Thank you, my dear. 
You’re very kind. In times like 
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these you seem to need your friends. 
Sometimes you hate to intrude with 
your troubles but — well, just as I 
said, you need other people. 

Moruer: Of course, you do and if 
there’s anything at all — (She stops, 
then continues, alarmed) Mrs. Atkins! 
You don’t mean that you’ve heard 
from your son? 

Fatuer: No! Is that it? You’ve had 
word from the government? 

Mrs. Atkins: Not exactly, Mr. Ben- 
son. It’s too soon for that. But I 
did get a letter from Joe himself. The 
last batch of mail that came from 
Corregidor. (The others all talk at 
once.) 

Moruer: Mrs. Atkins! 

Fatuer: You actually got a letter from 
Corregidor? 

FLorENCcE: Oh, please, Mrs. Atkins, 
read it to us, will you? 

Fatuer: Good Lord, yes, read it! Or 
at least tell us what he said. 

Tommy: Gee, I'll bet he felt like a hero, 
didn’t he? 

Roy: He is a hero. All those guys are 
heroes. 

Mrs. Arxins: I think so, too, Roy. 
(Smiling a little.) And, naturally, 
since Joe happens to be my boy I 
think he’s just about the best of the 
lot. But he doesn’t seem to think 
he’s a hero. I guess Joe and the rest 
of them were too busy to think about 
it. 


Fartuer: I suppose they were. I’d give 
ten years of my life if I could have 
been there with them. Honestly, Mrs. 
Atkins, it makes me wild to have to 
sit on the sidelines this way. 

Mrs. Arxrns: Oh well, you’re doing 
plenty. All of you are. That’s one 





of the reasons I stopped in to see 
you. I — I sort of wanted to reassure 
myself. 

Moruer: What do you mean? 

Mrs. Arxins: Just what I say. You'll 
understand when I read you the 
letter. (She opens her purse and takes 
out a letter.) By the way, he sends 
you all his regards, and he wants to 
know if Florence is still so pretty. 

FLorence: That sounds like Joe. 

Mrs. Arxins: He always liked you, 
Florence. I used to hope that some 
day — (She stops, then continues. Try- 
ing to make herself believe it.) and that 
day may come. He'll be home! I 
know it! 

Fatuer: That’s the spirit, Mrs. Atkins. 
Keep up your courage. 

Mrs. Atkins: I guess we don’t know 
anything about courage, Mr. Benson 
— not compared with the courage of 
all those men. But if we work at it 
maybe we'll be halfway worthy of 
the sacrifices that Joe and the rest 
of them are making. After all, we’re 
the ones that those boys are fighting 
for. 

FATHER (Beginning to be a little uneasy): 
That’s right, we are. But read the 
letter, Mrs. Atkins. 

Moruer: Yes, we're terribly anxious 
to hear it. 

Tommy (Eagerly): Does he tell about 
the fighting? 

Roy: How many Japs did he kill? 

Mrs. Atkins: Well now, that he 
doesn’t say. But these big guns killed 
plenty — you can be sure of that. 
Let’s see, where is the part I wanted 
to read to you. There are a lot of 
personal things you wouldn’t be 
interested in. (She turns the pages of 


the letter.) Oh yes, here it is. (She 
reads.) “‘As I’m writing this, mother, 
I can hear the big guns firing away. 
It’s funny, isn’t it, to think that 
every time one of those big guns is 
fired there’s enough sugar in the gun 
powder to bake a hundred cakes — 

Moruer (Startled): What? 

Mrs. Arxins: He says, “Every time 
one of those big guns is fired” — 

Moruer (U pset) : Yes, yes, I heard you. 
Go on, Mrs. Atkins. 

Mrs. Atkins: Let’s see, where was I? 
Oh yes — (She reads.) “But then 
sugar and rubber and all sorts of 
things like that are beginning to have 
a special meaning to all of us. They 
mean life and death, and, more than 
that, they mean victory. They’re 
almost as important as men these 
days. I hear the folks back home are 
going to have to give up a lot of 
things, but you can’t tell me they'll 
mind too much. You'll never con- 
vince me of anything like that. A few 
of the boys — not many, but a few — 
don’t agree with me but I tell them 
they’re just plain crazy. I'll never 
believe that my country’s not back 
of us. Of course, the men I speak of 
aren't too much to blame. They’ve 
been through hell, and some of them 
are out of their heads with malaria. 
But you know what I do, mother, 
when things get tough? I’ve got one 
simple trick that works every time. 
I think of you and our friends and the 
street we live on, and that straight- 
ens me out like nothing else can. 
Everything we’re fighting for, every- 
thing we believe in — it’s all right 
there on Cedar Street. And, by the 
way, say hello to the Bensons for 





me, and is Florence still such a pretty 
girl? Anyhow, mother, that’s how I 
feel, and no one is going to take it 
away from me. I know my country is 
back of us. I'll always believe that, 
and I’ll keep on believing it right to 
the end. Just take care of yourself 
and don’t worry too much, and be- 
tween us we can’t possibly lose this 
war. Lovingly, Joe.” (There is a 
pause. They are all moved.) It’s a — 
a nice letter, isn’t it? 

Moruer: Yes, it is. 

FatHer: It’s a hero’s letter. There’s 
no question of that. 

Mrs. Atkins: Well, I wanted you to 
hear it because I know you’re fond 
of Joe, and —as I said before — I 
had to reassure myself. 

FLORENCE (Sharply, distressed): But 
of what, Mrs. Atkins? Why do you 
say that? 

Moruer: Yes! Why should you have 
to reassure yourself? 

Mrs. Atkins: I don’t really. Now that 
I’ve seen you I realize I don’t. Some- 
times I feel that we here at home are 
doing so little, but I suppose that’s 
because I have a son who’s in danger. 
Most people are doing just as much 
as they can. All that you are doing 
certainly shows that Joe is right to 
believe that the country is back of 
him. 

Moruer (Embarrassed): They should 
be, Mrs. Atkins. 

Mrs. Atkins: And they are, too. Look 
at Florence, for instance, with all her 
war work, and you, Mrs. Benson — 
and certainly you! 

Fatuer (Equally embarrassed): Who? 
Me? 

Mrs. Atkins: Of course. Aren’t you 
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going on air raid duty after working 
hard all day? 

Fatuer: Well, yes — yes. 

Mrs. Atkins: That’s what I mean. If 
Joe could only see you it would do 
his heart good. In fact, I’ll write him 
about you, I'll . . . (She stops again. 
Remembering.) But I can’t do that, 
can I? I still don’t know if he’s alive 
or dead, or whether the Japanese 
have taken him prisoner. (FLORENCE 
places a hand on her shoulder.) But 
I'll find out soon enough and mean- 
while there’s no use thinking about it. 
(She stands up.) And now I really 
must go. It’s done me good to get 
this off my chest. 

Moruer: But why must you go? Stay 
and have some tea. 

Mrs. Atkins: No, thank you, Mrs. 
Benson, I think I’ll go and see my 
sister. She'll be anxious to hear what 
Joe has to say. 

Fatuer: Then let me drive you over 
there. I'll be only too glad to. It’s 
only a few blocks, it won’t take much 
gas, and as for my tires you needn’t 
worry about — (He stops abruptly. 
Clears his throat nervously.) But 
maybe you're right. 

Mrs. Arxins: I’m sure I am. But 
thank you just the same, and I may 
stop back later. (She starts out.) 

MorueEr: Please do, Mrs. Atkins. I'll 
be home all evening. 

FioreNcE (Calling after her): And, 
Mrs. Atkins, Joe is right. We are 
all behind him. 

Mrs. Arxrns: I know that, Florence. 
I really didn’t doubt it. (She exits 
left.) Goodbye, everybody. 

ALL: Goodbye, Mrs. Atkins. (There is a 
moment's silence, with everyone look- 





ing thoughtful. Then FLORENCE bursts 
into tears, picks up her stockings, and 
runs off right.) 

Roy: Is she crazy? 

Moruer: No, she isn’t. (Grimly.) Eat 
those cookies if you want them. 
They’re the last ones you'll get for a 
long time. At least, you won’t get 
them more than once a week. (Roy 
and Tommy grab for the cookies.) Oh, 
father, I won’t get another ounce of 
sugar, until I’ve used up every bit 
I’ve got in the house! 

Fatuer: That’s right. And those tires 
— those beautiful tires. [ll turn 
them in to the government tomorrow. 

Roy: Atta boy, Dad. 

Moruer: As for you, young man, you 
put that tin can back where you 
found it. 

Roy: What did you think I was going to 
do? I'll give them the rest of the 
metal, too. (Roy starts off right, 
carrying his model, can, etc. MOTHER 
follows him.) 

Moruer: I should say you will! The 


very idea! And keep your tone a little 
more respectful! (Roy and MorHer 
exit right. Farner and Tommy are 
left on stage. Both of them staring into 
space reflectively.) 

Fatuer (Wistfully): Such beautiful 
tires — not a mark on them. Oh, 
well, I'll hand them in first thing in 
the morning. And now I'd better get 
started or I'll be late at headquarters. 
(Tommy opens a drawer in the table 
just as his FatHer is about to leave.) 

Tommy: Say, Dad — 

Fatuer: Yes? 

Tommy: Dad, when you turn in the 
tires tomorrow you better give them 
these, too. I guess they can use them. 
(He hands his Fatuer a cardboard 
boz.) 

Farner: But what is it? 

Tommy: It’s a dozen penny balloons. 
I been buying one a week and — 
and hoarding them, Dad! 


THE END 


Ee 





Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Plays 





Joan Makes a Sale 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Mary, a salesgirl who has been selling 
for three years. 

Joan, a salesgirl who has just been pro- 
moted from stock girl. 

Mrs. Pomp, a customer. 

Mrs. SMooTHE, a professional shopper. 

Miss WiiuiaMs, Assistant Buyer. 

Sertine: The scarf counter of a large 
department store. 

At Rise: Mary and Joan are busily 
arranging scarfs for the day. 

Mary (Yawning): Ho hum! Another 
day. I don’t think I’ll ever get used 
to beginning work at eight-thirty. I 
wish I worked in Philbrick’s. They 
don’t open until nine. 

JoAn (Smilingly): I don’t think it really 
makes any difference. We get out at 
five, and they don’t get out until 
five-thirty. 

Mary: Oh yeah? Well, I think it makes 
plenty of difference. It’s this getting 
up that I can’t take. I’m no farmer. 
(Yawns again.) Another thing, we 
never have Saturday afternoons off 
as the clerks do. I wish I had studied 
typewriting or shorthand. Then I 
wouldn’t be stuck here. 

Joan: Maybe the clerical force do have 
more time off, but do they have as 
much chance to get ahead? 

Mary (With a snort): Get ahead in this 
racket? Say, kiddo, I’ve been selling 
in this store for almost four years, 
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and all I get is sixteen per week. The 
best I could get just selling would be 
eighteen. Of course, if I was selling 
something that was high priced, I 
could make a little commission, — 
but this stuff! (Throws scarf aside in 
disgust.) 

Joan: But you could get promoted. I’ve 
been promoted from stock girl to 
salesgirl already. Eventually I might 
become head of stock in some de- 
partment and then assistant buyer. 

Mary: Then I suppose you’d expect to 
become buyer? 

Joan: Why not? 

Mary (Patronizingly): Simply because 
it isn’t done, dearie. They go out of 
the store when they want buyers. 

Joan: I don’t think that is wholly true. 
Mr. Jones told me that nearly 60 per 
cent of our buyers come from the 
ranks, and he said that the average 
for all stores was about 45 per cent. 
So you see, it is possible. 

Mary (Not convinced): Oh, that’s all 
talk. You never really get the chance. 
Oh, oh. Here comes a snooty cus- 
tomer. Get an eyeful of this. I'll 
show you how to handle the tough 
ones. They always think you are just 
a little salesgirl while they are big 
shots. (Mrs. Pomp approaches the 
counter and haughtily examines the 
scarfs.) 

Mary (None too pleasantly): Some- 





thing you want? 

Mrs. Pomp (Surveying Mary): I don’t 
think so. I’m just looking. Perhaps 
you have something of tulle I could 
use with an evening gown? 

Mary: No, we haven’t. We just got 
what’s there. 

Mrs. Pomp: Could you suggest some- 
thing? 

Mary: I’m sorry lady, but I don’t know 
what you want it to go with. Here 
they are. (Indicates scarfs.) You 
probably know better’n I do what 
you want. 

Mrs. Pomp (Angrily): Well, it wouldn’t 
hurt you to suggest, would it? 

Mary (Belligerently): How do I know 
what you want? I can’t read your 
mind, can I? 

Mrs. Pomp: Oh, very well. I'll go else- 
where. (Goes off left.) 

Mary: There, you see? As though I’d 
know what she wanted. 

Joan (Tactfully): But wouldn’t it be 
better to try to please someone like 
her, even if you didn’t sell her any- 
thing? Mr. Jones says that under- 
standing a customer is an essential of 
salesmanship. 

Mary (With a wave of her hand): 
Hokum! They tell you all that in 
the sales course, but you might as 
well forget it. You can’t use it. 

Joan: Mr. Jones seemed to think we 
could. I remember he said courtesy, 
display of merchandise, knowledge of 
merchandise, and alertness were 
other essentials. 

Mary (Patronizingly): Listen, dearie, 
how are you going to be polite to 
some old buzzard like that one who 
was just here? Why she ain’t human. 
(Imitates Mrs. Pomp.) I’m just look- 
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ing, you little snip, just looking. 
(Naturally.) Humph! Courtesy! Look, 
here comes another customer. You 
just watch me and you'll learn more 
about selling than you could in any 
course you might take. (Mrs. SMooTHE 
approaches the counter.) 

Mrs. Smootue: Have you any im- 
ported scarfs? 

Mary: Imported? No, but there’s some 
nice ones made in New York. 

Mrs. Smoorue (Examining them): I’m 
afraid they won’t do. 

Mary: Sorry, we haven’t anything else. 

Mars. SmoorueE (Pleasantly): I’m sorry, 
too. I did want something different 
and I haven’t time to look every- 
where. (She turns to go.) 

Joan (Stepping forward): Oh, just a 
minute, please. I’m sorry to interrupt 
you, but we do have a few imported 
scarfs you might like to see. (To 
Mary.) I’m sure you didn’t know 
about it, but there is a box of im- 
ported scarfs in stock. (To Mrs. 
SmoortuHe.) If you’ll just wait a mo- 
ment, I’ll get them. They’re beauti- 
ful. From Paris before the war, I 
think. 

Mrs. SmoorueE (Interested): Of course 
I'll wait. (Joan goes off right and im- 
mediately reénters with a box.) 

Joan: We have only a few, and they 
couldn’t possibly be replaced under 
present conditions. (Displays scarfs.) 

Mrs. SmootruHe (With enthusiasm) : Oh, 
aren't they lovely! They are just 
what I wanted. How did you know? 

Joan: I didn’t. But I knew they were 
lovely and I wanted you to see them. 

Mrs. Smoorne: Very thoughtful of 
you. (Laughingly.) They’re all so at- 
tractive, I don’t know which one to 





take. 

JoaN: I suppose that’s my fault for 
showing them all to you at once. 

Mrs. Smootue: I’m glad you did. I 
think this green one is what I want 

. or should I take this blue? . . . 
or this salmon? I really don’t know. 

Joan: I think much depends upon what 
you plan to wear. 

Mrs. SmootueE: The gown is wine. 

Joan: Then if you don’t mind my sug- 
gesting it, this blue one would go 
much better than the green. And it 
would accent the color of your eyes. 

Mrs. SmoorueE (Pleased) : How delight- 
ful! I’d never have thought of that. 
Suppose I take this one .. . and 
let me have this one, too. And I'll 
also take the red one. 

Joan (Surprised): All three? 

Mrs. Smootue: Yes, all three. Just 
charge them and send them to this 
address. (Gives her card.) You’ve been 
very sweet. (Ezit.) 

Joan (Reading card): Mrs. M. Clayton 
Smoothe, 6 Highland Ave. 

Mary: How did you know we had 
those scarfs in stock? 

Joan: When Mr. Jones told me I was to 
be sent to this counter yesterday, I 
spent my lunch hour going over the 
stock. I noticed them then. They 
sell for $4.95 each. 


Mary: Four ninety-five! I didn’t think 
we had anything at that price here at 
this counter. Gee, you'll get 2 per 
cent commission on those. Not a bad 
start for your first day. (Miss Wi11- 
LIAMS enters right.) 

Miss Wiiuiams: Who just made that 
sale to Mrs. Smoothe? 

Joan: I did. Is something wrong? 

Miss Wituiams: Wrong? On the con- 
trary. Would you mind taking this 
note to Mr. Jones for me? (Gives her 
note.) 

Joan: Not at all. (Goes out left.) 

Mary: Why does she have to go to Mr. 
Jones? She didn’t do anything. 

Miss Wiis: She did a lot more 
than you realize. She satisfied one of 
the best professional buyers in this 
city and made a very valuable friend 
for this store. That young lady knows 
what is expected of a salesgirl, and I 
am having her moved to a depart- 
ment where she will have a chance to 
apply the rules she has learned so 
well. (Exit right.) 

Mary (Aloud —to herself): Humph! 
Of all the luck! Oh, well. Maybe Ill 
get a break some day. (Puts another 
piece of gum in her mouth and pro- 
duces a mirror; begins to powder nose.) 


CURTAIN 





Radio Play 





The Story of Samuel Slater 


by Walter Hackett 


Music: A series of strains that builds in 
tempo up and under. 

NARRATOR: The Story of Samuel 
Slater — 

Music: Segue into something with pow- 
erful, stately themes, fade down under. 

Narrator: In the years immediately 
following the Revolution, America 
began to expand. Like an eager child, 
she sought new fields to conquer. Her 
merchants, particularly those of New 
England, sought new ventures in 
which to invest their capital which 
was derived from domestic and for- 
eign shipping. . . . Manufacturing 
captured the attention of not a few 
of these men — the manufacturing 
of good cotton cloth that could com- 
pete with England’s product both in 
price and in quality. Such was their 
aim. But how was this ambitious 
project to be realized? America had 
neither the machinery nor the skilled 
artisans so necessary to good produc- 
tion. Her first, faltering steps in large 
scale manufacturing had been a dis- 
mal failure. True, she had innumer- 
able spinning wheels, which were 
operated in almost every American 
home. But, how could these clumsy, 
makeshift affairs compete with the 
master machinery of England’s Ark- 
wright and Crompton and Har- 
greaves? They couldn’t! . . . What 
was the answer, America asked? 


Then, she answered it in the same 
breath. . . . Import machinery, de- 
spite England’s ban on such a move; 
bring in trained mechanics to con- 
struct and operate them. Yes, that’s 
what they would do. . . . In Provi- 
dence, one evening, Moses Brown, 
the Quaker merchant prince, sat in 
thoughtful conference with his broth- 
er-in-law and business partner, Wil- 
liam Almy. . . . (Music out.) 


Brown: I tell you, William, we must 


manage to get a foothold in this busi- 
ness. There is a great future for any- 
one farsighted enough to get in at 
the beginning. 


Autmy: I know, Moses. I’m convinced of 


it. But how? How are we going to get 
machinery from England? Recently 
she has passed a law making it a 
prison offense for any skilled me- 
chanic caught leaving the country. 
None of our mechanics here in Amer- 
ica is skilled enough to build any- 
thing that can even begin to match 
the Arkwright machine. If you think 
so, just reflect. 


Brown: Referring to our East Green- 


wich venture? 


Amy: Exactly! We bought up a quan- 


tity of machinery, and then found it 
wouldn’t work. That cost us a pretty 
penny. 


Brown: We’ve got to make an effort to 


get a good mechanic. The first skilled 





English mechanic to land in New 
York will find himself down here in 
Rhode Island working for us. (Going 
off mike) Mark what I say, friend 
William .. . the first mechanic to 
land. 

NarRaATOR: At that very moment in 
the English town of Nottingham, an 
English youth named Samuel Slater 
was talking with a fellow worker in 
the mill of Jedediah Strutt, a partner 
of the famous Arkwright, and in his 
own name one of England’s foremost 
manufacturers of cotton cloth. (Ad 
libs of men and women in the back- 
ground — fairly sustained through- 
out scene.) It is the noon hour, and 
scores of mill workers are lounging 
outside the factory in the warm sun- 
shine. (Going off mike) As they eat 
their cold meal, young Slater and 
his companion talk... . 

SLATER (Slight fade on mike): I tell you, 
Jem, there is no future for us here. 
We work and where do we get? I'll 
tell you — nowhere! We've served a 
seven year apprenticeship; we've 
helped old Strutt and Arkwright to 
perfect their machinery. And they 
take all the credit, all the profit. In 
return for seventy-two hours of 
work a week we get the princely 
wage of fifteen bob. Wonderful! 

Jem: Fifteen bob be better than naught, 
say I. We can live on it. 

SLATER (Disgusted): Jem, haven’t you 
any vision, any desire to improve 
your lot? 

Jem (Sagely): Aye, that I have. But I 
got sense, too. So I don’t indulge 
m’self in any wild dreams. 

SLATER: It isn’t just the making of 
money that appeals to me. I want to 
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put my knowledge as a mechanic to 
some worthwhile use. (Confidentially) 
You know, Jem, America is begging 
for skilled mechanics . . . men who 
can construct and operate cotton ma- 
chinery. . . . That’s where I want 
to go— Americal A new, young 
country . . . a land of future. (Ad 
libs out.) 

Jem: Aye, that’s all well enough. But 
ye don’t think the English gov’ement 
is going to take ye by the hand and 
say, “Go ahead, Sam Slater, make 
plans of our cotton machinery and 
sail off to America to teach the Yan- 
kees how to make cotton cloth that'll 
compete with our own product.” No, 
they’d clap ye in jail. So, man, ye’d 
Lest remain in Nottingham working 
for your 15 bob a week. 

SLATER (Determined): Not I! I’m off 
for America . . . fame and oppor- 
tunity. 

Music: Something showing motion. Up 
briefly and down behind. 

Narrator: In September, 1789, Sam 
Slater left his home, presumably on 
a business trip. Disguised as a la- 
borer, and seeking passage to Amer- 
ica, he approached the emigration 
authorities in London. 

OrrictaL (Rough accent): And ye say 
your name is Samuel Slater? 

Sitater: Yea, I wish to book passage 
for America. 

OrriciaL: Occupation? 

SLATER: Farmer. 

OrriciaL: Home? 

StaTeR: Belper, Derbyshire. 

OrriciA.: Ye have the look of a farmer. 
(Confidentially) We have to be care- 
ful what with our mechanics tryin’ 
to sneak over to America, and build 





machinery for the Yankees. (Laughs.) 
Ye-are certain ye have no plans on 
your person? 

SLATER: All I have on m’ mind is the 
thought of opportunity in the new 
country. 

Music: Up and again and down under. 

NARRATOR: Slater had not lied to the 
English authorities. He carried no ac- 
tual plans. But his mind was a well- 
ordered blueprint that had charted 
down the most intimate details of the 
Arkwright machines. ... In New 
York he failed to find the “golden 
opportunity” he sought. Again, he 
turned a restless eye toward a 
broader, more fertile field. 

Back in their Providence counting 
house, Moses Brown and William 
Almy still were intent on hiring a 
skilled English artisan. (Music out.) 
One day, Almy entered, and tossed a 
letter upon his associate’s desk. . . . 

Aumy: Letter for you, Moses. Just 
arrived by the New York post. 

Brown: Thank you. 

Amy: I’ve just checked that new con- 
signment of West Indian molasses. 
It doesn’t seem up to the usual qual- 
ity. I think that we sh —. 

Brown (Interrupts excitedly): Listen! 
Listen to this letter... . (He reads 
in snatches.) “. .. am sure I can 
give the greatest satisfaction in mak- 
ing machinery, making good yarn, 
either for stockings or twist . . . as 
any that is made in England... 
having had opportunity, and over- 
sight, of Sir Richard Arkwright’s 
works . . . served seven year ap- 
prenticeship. . . . Your obedient 
servant, Samuel Slater. 

“We have found our man, Wil- 


liam. I'll bring him on at once. 

Aumy: He may be exaggerating his own 
ability. 

Brown (Hurriedly): We must chance 
that. Where’s that quill. Ah! Now 
suppose I pen this: (Scratching of pen 
on paper.) Mr. Slater . . . Our firm 
is destitute of a person acquainted 
with water-wheel spinning. If you 
could perfect and conduct them to 
profit, and if you will come and do it, 
you shall have all the profit made of 
them, over and above the interest of 
the money they cost . . . and the 
credit as well as the advantage of 
perfecting the first water-mill in 
America. So will you kindly plan 
to — 

Music: A powerful theme. Cuts in, 
drowning out voice—up and down 
under in the background. 

NARRATOR: On December 12, 1789, 
Slater came to Providence and en- 
tered into negotiations with Brown 
and Almy. (Music out.) We find 
them inspecting some machinery 
that the Providence firm (Going off 
mike) had purchased some time 
before. . . . 

Brown: What do you think of them, 
friend Slater? 

Siater: They’re good for nothing. 
Aumy: Don’t you think that with some 
work they could be made to serve? 
SLATER: It would be a waste of your 

money and my time. 

Brown: What do you suggest? 

SLater: Get me a good blacksmith, a 
few capable carpenters, and I’ll build 
you new machinery from the ground 
up. 

Brown: But you have no plans. 

Sater: I carry my plans right here in 
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my head. 

Atmy: Sounds slipshod to me. 

SLATER: I can guarantee results, Mr. 
Almy. 

Brown (With decision): Friend Slater, 
I'll give you full rein to do as you see 
fit. We will draw up papers for the 
new firm of Almy, Brown and Slater 
(Going off mike) with yourself as half 
owner. 

Narrator: Working steadily for the 
next six months behind the locked 
doors of Ezekiel Carpenter’s fulling 
mill, with the aid of several car- 
penters and Oziel Wilkinson, a Paw- 
tucket blacksmith with whom he 
boarded, Samuel Slater set to work 
on the machinery. Slowly the repro- 
ductions of the Arkwright machines 
took shape. Finally, the appointed 
day rolled around. (Ad libs in back- 
ground.) Brown and Almy were on 
hand to see the machinery put in 
operation at the Pawtucket mill. 
(Going off mike.) Slater and Wilkin- 
son are making some last-minute 
adjustments. .. . 

SLATER: Better tighten those braces, 
Oziel. We want nothing to go wrong. 

Witkinson (Grunting): No cause for 
worry. Everything seems shipshape. 
. . « Here come Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Almy. 

Brown: Everything ready, Samuel? 

StateR (Sound of light hammering): I 
believe so. There! (Hammering out.) 

Aumy (Impatiently): Then begin. I’m 
anxious to see this strange contrap- 
tion work. 

Stater: All ready, Oziel? 

Wixrnson: All ready. 

Stater (Calling out): You men out 
there — all in readiness? (Ad libs 


out.) 

Man (Off mike): All ready, Sam. 

SiaTer: When I turn this crank, gen- 
tlemen, the water wheel should begin 
to turn. Here she goes! (Slight whir 
of machinery—a creaking effect.) 
Hmmm! 

Atmy: Something the matter? 

Siater: [ll try again. (Whir of ma- 
chinery.) 

Brown: Something wrong? 

SLATER (Grunting): Something seems 
to be stuck. . . . Wheel won’t turn 
over. .. . Here, Oziel, give me a 
hand. 

Witxinson: Right. (Grunting.) Let’s 
turn her. (They both grunt, followed 
by a pause.) No use, I guess. 

Amy: Looks as though your machine is 
a failure, Samuel. 

SLATER: Please don’t be so hasty. There 
can’t be anything very wrong. 

Atmy: I'll have to be shown. 

Brown: You are very hasty, William. 
Give Samuel the chance he deserves. 
. . . Samuel, we have all the confi- 
dence in the world in you. Experi- 
ment until you have everything 
perfect. 

Music: Up and down under. 

NARRATOR: Day after day and far into 
each night, Slater labored, vainly 
trying to discover the flaw in his ma- 
chinery. One night months later, he 
and Wilkinson returned to the lat- 
ter’s Pawtucket home, discouraged 
in mind and tired in body. (Going 
off mike.) Hannah, Wilkinson’s 
daughter, was there to greet them. 
(Music out.) 

Hannan: You two look more tired than 
usual. Any success today? 

Witxinson: No. 





SLATER: Not even a glimmer. 

Hannan: You'll discover 
wrong one of these days. 

SLATER (Bitterly): I doubt it. Afraid it’s 
no use. Frankly, I’m about to give 
up. 

WILKINSON: So am I — at least for the 
night. Believe I'll turn in. (Going off 
mike.) Night, Hannah; night, Sam. 
(Sound of off-mike door opened and 
closed.) 

Hannah (After pause):Sam . . 

Siater: Yes, Hannah. 

Hannan: I don’t like to hear you talk 
that way. It doesn’t sound like you. 
You're too big a man to give up 
without first exhausting every possi- 
ble hope. (Pause.) Say you’ll go on. 
(Pause.) Will you promise me that? 

Sutater (Wearily): Yes, Hannah, I 
promise. Only today I was wondering 
just how and when we were going to 
be married. Seems pretty hopeless at 
the moment. I haven’t anything. 
I’m in debt. (With determination) 
But we'll manage somehow. Yes, I 
promise. (Going off mike a bit.) We'll 
be married as soon as my machinery 
works. 

Music: Something with triumphant 
theme — up and down under. 

Narrator: That same night, Samuel 
Slater, his mind a whirl of wheels 
and bands and shafts, retired. He 
slept lightly, restlessly, his sub- 
conscious mind turning over knotty 
mechanical problems. Gradually, a 
hazy outline of his machine focused 
itself before his mind. Suddenly, he 
awoke! (Music swells and then out 
very fast.) He had it! Yes, he had it! 
He had discovered what was wrong. 
(Sound of door being flung open) 


what is 


. Sam. 
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SiaterR (Almost yelling): Oziel! Han- 
nah! Wake up! (Pause.) Do you 
hear? Wake up! I’ve found it! (Heavy 
rapping on door. Sound of door open- 
ing.) 

Witxinson (Sleepily): What in thun- 
der is wrong? 

SiaTeR (Hurriedly): Stay where you 
are. I want to wake Hannah, too. 
(Rapping on door.) Hannah, wake 
up! Come out here at once! (Door 
opens.) 

Hannan (Alarmed): Samuel, what's 
wrong? Is the house on fire? 

SiaTer: I’ve found it . . . discovered 
it. 

Hannau: Discovered what? 

SLaTEeR: What a stupid fool I’ve been. 

Witxrnson: Will you tell me just what 
you're driving at — waking us in the 
middle of the night? 

StaTeR: The machine . . . the water 
wheel. Oziel, I know just what’s 
wrong. I just dreamed about it. 
(Slowly) We left off the band — the 
small band on the inner wheel. No 
wonder it refused to turn over. It was 
an impossibility. And to think we 
call ourselves mechanics. Come, 
Oziel, get dressed. We’re going right 
down and fix it. . . . Oh, Hannah, 
aren't you happy? 

Hannan (Mumbling): S — am, you're 
kissing me. 

Siater: Of course I am. Hannah, this 
is the beginning for us. We’re going 
on to greater things. Fame and for- 
tune... . We'll make Pawtucket 
the cradle of the American textile 
industry. 

Music: Something powerful and with 
triumphant note. Up briefly and 
segue into neutral background. 





NarRRATOR: And Samuel Slater was as 


good as his word. He did make Paw- 
tucket the cradle of the American textile 
industry. Under the guiding hand of 
Slater, Pawtucket and the surround- 
ing territory fairly bristled with 
mills. From the moment Slater and 
his associates opened their mill on 
the 20th day of December, 1790, they 
succeeded; a water frame of 24 spin- 
dles, three carding machines and 
drawing and roving frames were set 
in motion by power drawn from the 
busy waters of the Blackstone River. 

Under old methods it cost from 
forty to fifty cents a yard to turn out 
cotton cloth, but Slater brought this 
down to nine cents, thus making 
competition with English goods an 
actuality. ... 

A year later, Mrs. Slater, the for- 
mer Hannah Wilkinson, turned to 
her husband. .. . 

Hanna: Sam, listen to this report 
from Secretary of Treasury Alex- 
ander Hamilton. . . . It says here in 
the Providence Gazette: “The man- 
ufactory at Pawtucket has the merit 
of being the first in introducing into 
the United States the celebrated 
cotton mill. And the credit for this 
goes to one man, Samuel Slater.” 
Oh, Sam, I’m so proud of you... 
so very proud. 

SiaTeR: Coming from you, that means 
more than any success I ever could 


hope to achieve. 


Music: Swells briefly and down under 


again. 


Narrator: It was Hannah Slater who 


discovered, quite by accident, the 
system of spinning two-ply cotton 
thread on her own spinning wheel. 
This was the forerunner of a thriving 
branch of the cotton industry. . . . 
In 17938, the original quarters of the 
firm were destroyed by fire and 
water. Then, further down the 
Blackstone River, they erected what 
is still known as the Old Slater Mill. 
Here they prospered; here they made 
cotton cloth history, made the name 
of Slater synonymous with the cot- 
ton industry. . . . Together with 
his father-in-law and several others, 
Samuel Slater organized the com- 
pany at what now is known as 
Slatersville. (Pause.) Samuel Slater 
long has been dead, but he still is 
with us in spirit. His likeness figura- 
tively is stamped on every bale of 
cotton, every spool of thread, every 
piece of cotton cloth, every cotton 
garment manufactured in America. 
. . . For Samuel Slater’s genius is 
indelible. It has endured through 150 
years — Samuel Slater, “the father 
of the American textile industry.” 


Music: — Swells dramatically — hold 


briefly — then down under. 


THE END 


(Reprinted by special permission of the author and the Rhode Island Writers’ Project of the 
Works Projects Administration.) 
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For the Director 





















The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Puays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director’s 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting 
and makeup; or often, just as effectively, using 
nothing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for 
scenery, a mere suggestion of furnishings and cos- 
tumes, and little or no lighting. In most cases 
very little of the charm of realism of the plays 
will be lost, because they are selected with this in 

























































































Production Notes 


mind. Therefore, schools without any staging or 
lighting facilities need not feel that they cannot 
produce these plays. Many of them, on the other 
hand, like the Vocabulary Builders and Courtesy 
Plays, are especially written for classroom 
production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 









CrTizEN FRANKLIN OF PHILADELPHIA 








Characters: 7 male; 4 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are dressed in costumes 
of the period. 

Properties: Fans, two handkerchiefs, long thin 
iron rod. 

Setting: The furnishings are comfortable, solid, 
simple. Upper right, a chair and table which 
Franklin uses as a writing desk. Crowded on 
it are paper, an inkstand, quill pens, pencils, 
a ruler, a few books; and, near the upstage 
edge, a couple of glass jars with wire in them, 
a magnet, and other small electrical equipment. 
On a small tea table up center lies a book held 
open by a marker. A cabinet is in the upper 
left corner. Down right, facing diagonally 
forward, are a plain chair and a rocking-chair; 
there are two more chairs at left. On the rear 
wall hangs a contemporary painting. 

Lighting: None required. 

Note: The report can be effected by having a 
balloon burst offstage. 































































































Special Note: The National Franklin Committee 
publishes much free material covering practi- 
cally every phase of Franklin’s life and work. 
Organized by the Franklin Institute, this com- 
mittee, through its chairman, William M. 
Vermilye, graciously supplied the author of 
Citizen Franklin of Philadelphia with a num- 
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ber of its publications, as well as with sugges- 
tions for source material. The Committee is 
prepared to cooperate similarly with any inter- 
ested individual or organization. Its address is: 
The National Franklin Committee, Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway at 20th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Tue Roap to LonpoNn 


Characters: 1 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Mrs. Shakespeare and the girls wear 
long, simple dresses. Hamnet is dressed in 
short pants and an open shirt with a flowing 
tie. 

Properties: A book; blue flowers and branches, 
either real or artificial; a stuffed bird, which 
may be simulated by a stuffed stocking with a 
few feathers attached to the outside, or a 
similar object; a deep pie dish. 

Setting: A rustic gate, upstage left, leads to the 
high road to London, which is screened by a 
hawthorn hedge of pale green leaf. On stage 
right, an entrance to the house is suggested. 
There are one or two garden chairs on the 
stage. 

Lighting: None required. 

Historical Note: The twins were eleven at the 

time of Hamnet’s death, but for purposes of 

dramatic license, it is advisable to play them a 

year or two older. For this reason, no direct 
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allusion to their ages is made in the text. 
Susannah is two years older. 


Love From Bup 


Characters: 3 male, 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are in everyday clothes; 
Ruby in maid’s uniform. 

Properties: Newspaper, pipe, package of pipe 
cleaners, large button on a string, “single- 
date” calendar, wedding picture, small white 
box containing brooch, stage money. 

Setting: There is a fireplace upstage center with 
a mantel above it and a mirror over the mantel. 
In the rear wall to the right is a door leading 
into a small reception hall and the front door, 
and in the center of the left wall, another door 
leads to the stairway and the rest of the house. 
Against the right wall stands a large, old- 
fashioned desk, and upstage from it a slouchy, 
but comfortable, easy chair. There are a pair of 
chairs, one each side of the fireplace, and other 
“pull-ups” and “occasionals” with their 
accompanying small tables and lamps. 

Lighting: None required. 


InLustrious VOYAGER 


Characters: 6 male. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are in costumes of their 
time. 

Properties: Map, sextant or telescope, lantern. 

Setting: In Scene I, a low stone bench occupies 
the center of the stage. Behind it, two Grecian 
columns, bridged at the capitals by a chain of 
ivy. Evidences of formal gardening may be 
suggested by flower boxes flanking the bench. 
For-Scene II, which is supposed to represent 
another corner of the Elysian Fields, the same 
bench may be used, perhaps placed at a differ- 
ent angle on the stage. Other scenery, from 
Scene I, may also be rearranged here. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue SALT IN THE SEA 


Characters: 15 male; 2 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are dressed in clothes of 
the times, each according to rank. 

Properties: Quill pen, cap with long feather for 
Giles, sack of meal, ham, bag of gold, mill, 
jug of milk, cake, cheese, little cakes, pack 
for Miller, silver basket, new mill, faggots, jug 
of ale, two mugs. 

Setting: Scene I is very bare with stacks of casks 
and sacks of food piled high around the walls. 
The Dwarfs’ workshop in Scene II needs only 
a rough table and a few chairs. In Scene III 
there is a door, left front; another, right back; 
and an empty fireplace, center back. An open 
Welsh cupboard is at right of left door with 
four mugs on the shelves. Scene IV is the same 
as Scene I except that the walls are now hung 
with tapestries, cloth covers the table, bright 


cushions are on the benches and the stool. 
Copper kettles hang near the fireplace and 
bright pottery fills the shelves of the cupboard. 
For Scene V two sea-chests are placed at right 
and left back. Ropes and ship paraphernalia 
are scattered about. This play can also be 
produced before a plain cyclorama if desired. 

Lighting: None required. 

Note: Any old familiar sea chanty may be used by 
the sailors in Scene V. The tinkling tune of a 
— would be ideal for the song of the 
m 


Gosuin PaRADE 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Janitor, the Boy, Harry and Jack 
are in everyday clothes. The Scarecrow is 
dressed in shabby, patched overalls and tat- 
tered straw hat. The Witch wears a long, black 
dress and peaked hat. The Goblins are in dark, 
tightly fitting suits. Animal heads may be pro- 
cured for the others or they may be dressed to 
resemble as much as possible the animals they 
represent. 

Properties: Broom, step-ladder, large orange sun, 
two corn-shocks, jack-o’-lantern, knife, huge 
yellow moon. 

Setting: This play can be produced in the school- 
room itself or on a bare stage with entrances 
at right and left. The only furnishing is a 
teacher’s chair, preferably a wooden armchair. 

Lighting: None is required. However, bright over- 


heads and footlights can be used at the begin- 
ning of the play and dimmed when the Goblins 
enter. They can then be brought on full again 
when the Goblins have left the stage. 


Tue Cats AND THE MonKEY 


Characters: The three animals may be portrayed 
by either boys or girls. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The animals wear one-piece garments 
like sleeping suits with tight-fitting hoods 
equipped with stuffed ears that disclose just 
the eyes and noses of the actors. 

Properties: None. 

Setting: In rear center is an open window beyond 
which a table top is seen. On this is a plate with 
a large, very thin, slice of cheese. The window 
ledge must: be wide and substantial. The little 
house is made of screens, placed about two 
feet apart. Two curtains of monkscloth, each 
held by curtain rods connecting the screens, 
fill in the areas above the window and below it. 
The window sill is made of ginger-ale boxes, 
placed end to end, and extends well beyond the 
sides of the window, so that at each end plants 
or pots of ivy may rest without encroaching on 
the central part which must be kept clear for 
the cats. A large box will serve as the table 
inside the house beyond the window. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Tue Farmy Circus 


Characters: 4 male; 11 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Susan and Elsa are in everyday 
clothes. The animals wear one-piece, tight- 
fitting suits and animal heads. The Fairies are 
in gauzy, pastel-colored dresses. Queen Patty- 
pan wears a gold crown and may be dressed a 
little more elaborately than the others. She 
also wears a golden sash. The Mice are dressed 
in full, ballet skirts. 

Properties: Two glasses of milk, large basket, 
blue gauze veil for Wink, flower of trumpet- 
vine, bottle of water, bouquet, ball, leash. 

Setting: In Scene I wide window-doors open on 
garden in rear. Door right leads to kitchen and 
door left, to rest of house. A table is set for 
breakfast with two chairs. For Scene II a circle 
of mushrooms open to front of stage with larg- 
est mushroom center rear. Vines and shrubs 
form screens in rear and there are mossy banks 
at sides. Scene III is the same as Scene II. 

Lighting: None needed. 

Note: In Scene II when the Lion enters, music 
may be played offstage. Saint-Saens’ “ Carnival 
of the Animals” is appropriate or “The Ele- 
phant Goes Round.” 


Tue Macic Broom 


Characters: 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Betsy is shabbily dressed. Rosemary 
wears a gypsy costume. Neena is costumed as a 
witch with a long black dress and cape and 
pointed hat. 

Properties: Mask, book, broom with silver ribbon 
tied on the handle, doll. 

Setting: Betsy’s room is simply furnished. There 
is a table in center with a chair on each side. 
Another chair stands at right of stage near the 
front. A doorway at the left leads out of doors. 
There is a window on the left wall near the door. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Frigutenep Witcu 


Characters: 8 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Little Witch should be a much 
smaller girl than the other three. All of them 
are dressed in long black dresses and peaked 
hats. The Ghosts are covered with white 
sheets, with holes cut for eyes. The Jack-o’- 
Lanterns wear large pasteboard pumpkins 
over their heads with holes cut for eyes and 
mouths. The boys are in school clothes. 

Properties: None. 

Setting: This is played on a bare stage. 

Lighting: Dim blue overheads and footlights. 








Joan Makes A SALE 


Characters: 5 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Joan, Mary and Miss Williams wear 
ordinary business clothes. Mrs. Pomp is some- 
what overdressed, wears an outlandish hat, and 
carries a lorgnette. 

Properties: A box containing several scarfs of 
assorted colors. A note for Miss Williams. 
Card, piece of gum, mirror, powder puff. 

Setting: The counter can be represented by sev- 
eral tables placed in a semicircle. Scattered on 
the table are a number of scarfs of all kinds, 
There are also a few signs, “Scarf Sale,” “ Very 
Reasonable,” etc. 

Lighting: None required. 


Line-up For VICTORY 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Frank Colton wears a pair of slacks 
and a bright sports sweater. All other charac- 
ters wear everyday business clothes. 

Properties: Newspapers, stenographer’s note- 
book, pencils, telegram form, typewriter. 

Setting: This is a typical editor’s office. Mr. 
Colton’s desk is at the right. On it are one or 
two telephones, a desk tray, a pile of mis- 
ceilaneous papers, some newspapers, a pen 
stand, and a desk pad. There is a swivel chair 
in front of the desk, and a chair beside the desk 
and one facing it. Against the left wall is a 
table on which is a pile of newspapers and a 
typewriter. There is a chair on each side of this 
table. A map of the United States, or of the 
world, is on the wall over the table. 
the rear wall is a small bookcase com me 
filled with books. 

Lighting: None required. 


For Lack or A NaIL 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Ordinary street clothes for everyone. 

Properties: Air-raid warden’s arm band; Red 
Cross knitting bag; toy model of some sort; 
several pieces of metal; a flattened tin can; a 
pair of silk stockings; stocking box; old card- 
board box; a plate of cookies; a letter; a piece 
of knitting; purse for Mrs. Atkins; a newspaper. 

Setting: The room is comfortably furnished. There 
is an easy chair at right for Mr. Benson and 
another near it for Mrs. Benson. A table witha 
drawer in it is at center and several chairs for 
the children are grouped around it. Floor and 
table lamps give the room a pleasant glow. 

Lighting: None is needed. If desired, however, the 

lamps in the room may be lighted 
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PLAYS 


FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS IN OCTOBER 


As a reminder to our old subscribers and for the information 
of our new readers, the following plays, appropriate for holi- 
days and special occasions in October, appeared in Volume I 
(1941-42) of PLAYS. 


October 9th — Leif Ericson Day 
A SAGA OF THE NORSEMEN (For Junior High) September, 1941 


October 12th — Columbus Day 
ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA (For Junior High 


COLUMBUS AWAKES (For Intermediates) 
SON OF COLUMBUS (For Primary Grades) 
THEIR MAJESTIES COMMAND (Radio Play}.... 


October 25th to 3Ist — Girl Scout Week 
THE GIRL SCOUTS BEGIN (Radio Play) 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue of Liberty 
THE STATUE SPEAKS (Radio Play) 


October 28th — Anniversary of Freedom of the Press 
FIRST FREEDOM (Radio Play) 


October 30th — Halloween 
PATSY SHOWS THEM (For Intermediates) 
THE MAGIC PUMPKIN (For Primary Grades) 
OLD LADY WITCH’S PARTY (For Primary Grades) October, 194] 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, 
may be produced royalty free by subscribers. Single cop- 
ies of separate plays may be purchased for 10 cents each 


— 


PLAYS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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PLAYBOOKS 
p 9 You y Aa gy eee 


You may obtain additional copies of any of the plays published 
in PLAYS for use by members of the cast. 


By purchasing playbooks you can save much time and effort spent 
in Copying out parts. 


We can supply you with copies of any play published to date. 
Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS TIME-SAVING AID—SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


PLAYS, INC. = 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


ih | HIS is the first issue of PLAYS for the school year. If you 
are not already a subscriber to PLAYS, why not join those thousands 
who have found this magazine the best source of plays for children of all 
ages. 


Here are a few of the enthusiastic comments received from subscribers: 


“This is the first magazine we have seen that really satisfies all 
concerned — primary grades to junior _— PLAYS is just what 


we have been looking and wishing for 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


“I am writing to tell you how much I enjoy PLAYS and what a 
delight it is to find at hand a usable play which children can under- 
stand and use with pleasure.” — E. M. L., Catskill, N. Y. 


al 


All Plays May Be Produced Royalty-Free by Scabscribers 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW ON THIS ORDER FORM 


or years.” — Sr. M. X., 


8 Arli S 
P LAYS Beowa. Micciadheaties 
Cj Please enter my subscription for y 
PLAYS, published monthly, October through May. 


C) I enclose 6... 2 Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
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